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America at War 


Most Rev. Francis J. SpettmMan, D.D. 
Address delivered by the Archbishop of New York to the American armed 
forces in North Africa, March 14, 1943. Reprinted from Tue New York 
TIMEs. 
OLDIERS AND sAILors of the United States in North Africa: 

Gladly do I accept your invitation to speak to you. For more 
than a week I have been in North Africa, visiting many places, 
traveling more than 2,000 miles, seeing and meeting many of you 
under the varied conditions of military life. To me you have been 
an inspiration and I consider these days that I have already spent 
with you and the days to come that I am still to be with you to be 
among the most sacred of my life. 

In these solemn circumstances when, as modern crusaders, 
you are working and fighting, living and dying, to preserve our 
nation, our ideals and our liberties, I have been thrilled beyond 
expression to observe the spirit of high resolve with which you 
are animated and the unity of purpose that is everywhere mani- 
fest among you. Your destiny is not alone to live protected in the 
folds of the Star Spangled Banner and to sing in chorus its soul 
stirring verses. Your vocation is something infinitely more noble 
and responsible, for you are writing again in imperishable glory 
its immortal stanzas. 

“Then conquer we must when our cause it is just. And this 
be our motto—in God is our trust.” 

You are the sacred instruments of the triumph of our cause. 
You are the example to Americans in the homeland, not alone in 
the firm belief in the justice of our struggle against a treacherous 
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attack by a combination of aggressor nations, but you are also an 
example to your fellow Americans in your supreme faith in 
victory. 


FIGHTERS Have No ILLUSIONS 


Your fellow-Americans may have some illusions in regard to 
what that victory will cost. But it is no illusion to you who know 
full well and full seriously the cost. For part of the price of this 
precious victory has already been paid. It is true that all Amer- 
icans both directly and indirectly must bear this cost. But yours 
is the greater and harder portion, though those you love and 
those who love you bear with you something of the pain, the 
honor and the glory. 

With you first things come first. And, therefore, you know 
how that victory must come before the fruits of victory; and those 
who attempt to force the ripening of the fruits or snatch them 
prematurely may imperil or retard victory itself. Likewise do you 
soldiers give us incentive in all things that are essential to the 
unity of our country. 

We Americans are diverse in many ways and divided in 
many matters—and probably in too many ways and in too many 
matters, and frequently all too acrimonious—but I believe that 
never before in our history have we Americans been more fer- 
vently united not only in love of our country but also in appre- 
ciation of it, in our faith in its destiny and the determination to 
do our utmost in her service. Your unity of purpose should be 
a good example to all your fellow-Americans, that at home they 
may strjve to live together with increasing mutual respect for 
one another and with a desire to be cooperative one with the 
other for the common good. 


Our War AIMS ARE JUST 


Men of every racial and national origin compose the armed 
forces of the United States, and all are secure in their faith in 
victory and united in the hope that the end of that victory will 
be the achievement of a just and lasting peace. Our war aims and 
our peace aims are no secret. They have been stated again and 
again with utmost clarity and sincerity. 

On Lincoln’s birthday our President reaffirmed them and 
said, “In our uncompromising policy we mean no harm to the 
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common people of Axis nations.” The President’s words on that 
occasion were but a reaffirmation of America’s undeviating atti- 
tudes and actions for the past half-century. In 1918, for example, 
when America had invitations to assume mandates and protec- 
torates, America did not appropriate even a square inch of terri- 
tory, and long before the outbreak of the present war the inde- 
pendence of the sovereign Commonwealth of the Philippines was 
well on its way to realization. 

Likewise have we engaged to respect the territorial integrity 
of Spain and Portugal, and also have agreed not to remain 
longer in French North Africa than military exigencies require. 
The fact that imperialism is not an American war aim or peace 
aim is known to our Allies, to our enemies and to the world. 
We Americans ardently desire to retain our freedom, our own 
form of government, our right to live, to worship, to work, to 
assemble, to trade, to express ourselves, to defend ourselves, to 
live at peace with God and with our neighbors. This is our 
strongest defense against totalitarian war aims. America’s war 
aims and peace aims will be the expressions and hopes of all 
freedom-loving people. 


NATURAL RIGHTS RESPECTED 


The President of the United States and the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain have defined them and subscribed to them, and 
leaders of several other peoples have also subscribed to them. 
These objectives are the natural rights of man and express the 
desire of his conscience. They agree clearly with the traditional 
teaching of the Church and are in accord with the Christian life 
and the allocutions of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. 

One year ago this month, President Roosevelt wrote to you 
soldiers and sailors of the United States, members of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces, telling you that you bore with you the 
hope and confidence, the gratitude and prayers of your families, 
your fellow-citizens and your Commander in Chief. In that 
letter the President described America as a God-fearing, cour- 
ageous people which throughout its history had put freedom 
under God before all purposes. And it is true that your service 
draws its deepest significance and its greatest strength from God, 
for we believe that in serving your country in a just cause, you 
are also serving God. 
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This, too, was also stated by President Roosevelt in a cele- 
brated message on our freedom. “Storms from abroad,” the 
President said, “directly challenge three institutions indispensable 
to Americans now as always. The first is religion, itself the source 
of the other two, democracy and international good faith.” 

Religion, by teaching man his relationship to God, gives the 
individual a sense of his own dignity and teaches him to respect 
himself by respecting his neighbor. And the abandonment of the 
teachings of religion in domestic life, in social life, in civic life 
and in national and international life, has brought the world to 
the brink of chaos. The way back to peace with justice after 
victory is, therefore, in the same order. Personal righteousness, 
domestic integrity, social justice, civic virtue and national and 
international law and order. 


BELIEF IN Gop Not ENOUGH 


To believe in God is not enough. We must live our lives 
as if we believed in Him, and not a few minutes of our lives, 
but all our lives. There are some who say they do not believe in 
God. The Old Testament and the New Testament call all men 
fools who do not know of God’s existence. And to all soldiers 
who look upward into the dark, star-studded skies of Africa, the 
same skies into which St. Augustine gazed and in the same places 
in which he lived, I pray that Almighty God will give the same 
blessing and the same answer that He gave Augustine when the 
stars to his silent questioning answered: “We are not the God 
whom thou seekest—He made us.” 

Yes, the stars proclaim in luminous, unerasable language the 
existence of God, for they navigate the firmament in a certain, 
definite way, and the order in their movement presupposes an 
intelligence that cannot come from matter or from chance. And 
the first great Cause to regulate celestial orders, Who designated 
our bodies resulting from the union of a hundred other perfectly 
coordinated masterpieces, we know by the name of God. Every 
fiber of our bodies, every power of our souls, proclaims the 
existence of God, and to that God and Creator, our Ultimate End, 
we wish to be faithful and loyal. 

Our Commander in Chief has told us that our soldiers in 
Tunisia are well trained and well equipped. We can be abso- 
lutely certain that they are conducting themselves bravely and 
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effectively. Thus we are assured of victory, not only of our mighty 
might over our enemies, but also over the souls of all righteous 
people because we shall keep our national soul inviolate through 
our scrupulous adherence to national honor. We shall also keep 
our own individual souls in close union with God through our 
belief in Him, our sincere and complete love for Him, through 
repentance for our past sins because we have offended Him— 
who is goodness itself—through simple prayers and acts of faith, 
hope, love, imploring God’s mercy on our souls. 

Thus in time and eternity shall we be forever and ever 
united to Him. 


Papal Prophecy 


“Remember that Nations do not die; humbled and oppressed, 
they chafe under the yoke imposed upon them, preparing a 
renewal of the combat, and passing down from generation to 
generation a mournful heritage of hatred and revenge. Why not 
from this moment weigh with serene mind the rights and lawful 
aspirations of the peoples? Why not initiate with a good will 
an exchange of views, directly or indirectly, with the object 
of holding in due account, within the limits of possibility, those 
rights and aspirations, and thus succeed in putting an end to 
the monstrous struggle, as has been done under other similar 
circumstances?”—Benedict XV in Peoptes aT War AnD THEIR 
RuLeErs. 


Doctrine of Equality 


“Only when we enunciate the dogma that every man is a living 
soul created in the image of God does the doctrine of equality 
become reasonable. In the light of this dogma no man has any 
ultimate privilege, but in the proximate circumstances of life, 
privilege is determined by natural inequality, whose excesses 
can be regulated and checked by laws which insist upon a wide 
distribution of property.".—L. J]. Filewood in the Weexkty 
Review, November 12, 1942. 









Art, Morality and Censorship 


P. J. Gannon, S.J. 


Reprinted from Stuvirs, Dublin, December, 1942. 


ty Is not a questicn of prejudice or 
pious belief; it is not even a thesis 
in dispute; it is the verdict of history 
that art owes its origin to religion. It 
was in hymns to their God or Gods that 
men’s thoughts first learned to soar and 
burst spontaneously into song. It was 
in building temples to their conception 
of the Deity that they felt the earliest 
impulse to lift the vaulted dome, carve 
the column or mould the arch. To 
honor the immortal Gods the painter 
first plied his brush, the sculptor swung 
mallet and chisel, the jeweler cut his 
gems, the weaver fashioned cloth of 
purple or gold. Earth was rifled of its 
treasures and fruits to be laid in hom- 
age at the shrine of the Great Being 
whom man has always apprehended, 
with varying degrees of metaphysical 
accuracy, behind the phenomena or 
outward appearances of things, above 
the shifting kaleidoscope of the world. 
It was thus in Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, 
India, China, Greece, Rome, Mexico 
and Peru. It “was preeminently so 
among the Israelites and in Christian 
Europe. 

As an immediate consequence of 
this, art in the beginning was informed 
by such morality as the various relig- 
ions taught. It reflected their ethical 
standards. In the case of pagans these 
were not always of the highest, though 
usually higher and purer the more we 
reach back to primitive simplicity of 
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creed; for, contrary to what may be 
read in many works of pseudo-science, 
the pagan cults show traces of degen- 
eracy in course of time rather than of 
that progressive evolution which is the 
basic assumption of so many modern 
writers. 


FUNCTION OF ART 


We may note also, in passing, that 
in proportion as even pagan peoples 
weaken in their beliefs, their art de- 
teriorates from the purely aesthetic 
standpoint. Inspiration, sublimity, gran- 
deur tend to vanish and be replaced by 
mere perfection of technique. Thought 
is sacrificed to style. Creative genius 
gives place to imitation, growing more 
and more servile, or to pedantic dull- 
ness, till in the end life evaporates com- 
pletely and art passes through an un- 
lovely dotage to an unhonored grave. 
This process is entirely natural. For 
how can a soul growing skeptical, tired, 
despairing, which feels itself lost in a 
universe it cannot remotely understand, 
experience that plenitudo essendi, that 
fulness of being which it is the func- 
tion of art to convey. 

But though art be the foster-child 
of religion, we cannot deny that, grown 
to mature years, it has, only too fre- 
quently, forgotten its beginnings and 
broken abruptly from the tutelage. Nay, 
it has often turned on its foster-mother 
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rows against her. This unnatural con- 
duct could be exemplified from all cul- 
tures, ancient and modern. For brevity’s 
sake we shall confine ourselves to our 
own. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ART 


The Christian religion watched 
over the cradle of all our arts. It tended 
them in childhood and was their most 
powerful patron in adolescence. Again, 
I need hardly labor the point. The 
miracle plays of medieval Europe were 
the forerunners of our drama. The 
hymns of the Church were the first 
essays of European peoples in literature 
and song. The Scriptures in the ver- 
nacular moulded most of the languages 
we speak today. Churches and mon- 
asteries were the first edifices of beauty 
or dignity. Painting, sculpture, carv- 
ing, weaving, engraving, illuminating, 
stained glass—all show a sacred origin. 
In many cases the pioneers and inven- 
tors were Religious, who alone had 
leisure or taste for aesthetic pursuits. 

But the arts, though in the begin- 
ning repaying this service by making 
religion the chief theme of their activi- 
ties, soon directed their attention to 
other aspects of life. There could be no 
quarrel with this. There really never 
was any quarrel with such a normal 
and entirely healthy development. Art 
according to the Greeks was meant to 
be an embellishment of life. It was 
also, in their sane judgment, a nepenthé 
or anodyne for human error. A modern 
poet agrees: 
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’Tis ours anew to fashion 
The dreams of long ago 

And crown with large compassion 
All things that deathward go. 


Pale petals of worn roses 
We gather ere they fall 

And beauty that upcloses 
We sing ere past recall. 


Art has nature and life for its subject 
and enjoys a wide latitude in its choice 
of subject, as also a large liberty in its 
manner of treatment—a liberty to be 
jealously guarded till abused. 


SHOULD SEEK TRUTH 


Art is not religion. Its purpose, 
though in many profound aspects akin 
to that of religion, is yet specifically 
different. Its object is aesthetic beauty; 
that of religion is truth and moral 
beauty. Both are or should be spiritual. 
Both should tend to rescue man from 
the tyranny of the gross, the material, 
the brutal; and lift him to higher 
planes of thought and emotion. Art, no 
less than religion, should mirror the 
essential, the ideal and the eternal. It 
should seek truth, but truth under the 
aspect of beauty. If all reality were 
beautiful then the principles of realism 
in art would be unassailable. But since 
in this imperfect world there is physical 
and moral ugliness, all reality cannot 
be called the subject matter of art. 

Hence, even on aesthetic grounds, 
we must condemn a great deal that is 
now paraded as art. But let us not lose 
ourselves in the labyrinth of criticism. 
Tastes are notoriously different and 
critics will dispute interminably on aes- 
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thetic problems. For our purpose here 
we need not take sides in this clash of 
minds and sentiments. Even if it were 
granted that art could be great and yet 
immoral, then it stands condemned on 
this latter ground alone; for art is not 
the sammum bonum of life. The the- 
ory of “art for art’s sake” is an evi- 
dent fallacy. The obvious truth is “art 
for man’s sake”; and it must subserve 
the higher interests of man or be in- 
dicted at the bar of reason and religion 


alike. 


ART AND MAN 


Now man, I take it, is a moral 
being. Of course if this be not granted, 
all my contention falls to the ground. 
If man be merely an evolved primate, 
then I can neither understand him nor 
his art, nor the meaning of his exist- 
ence. I can see nothing in life but an 
enigma, and I can advance no proposi- 
tion at all with any confidence that it 
is true. Truth itself becomes the mys- 
terious and ever changing sense impres- 
sion of an evolving brain. From such 
a starting-point no man can construct 
any intellectual or spiritual edifice 
whatsoever. Philosophic speculation is 
ruined at the base. And all that our 
lips can utter on this or any other sub- 
ject is just chatter—simian chatter. But 
as we find it hard to acquiesce in such 
a conclusion—as men will continue to 
speak and act as if truth, absolute 
truth, existed—so we shall here assume, 
for we must, that man is a moral being, 
with moral interests—and these his 
highest. 
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A NeGative Norm 


This being so, we can surely claim 
that, whereas these interests are not en- 
trusted to art and are not the specific 
or necessary purpose of art, they do 
constitute a negative norm at least by 
which to judge it. That is to say, art 
cannot run counter to them under the 
plea that it is a law unto itself. In the 
totality of life art has its place, a legiti- 
mate and an honored one, but not an 
exclusive right of city, nor any right at 
all if it abuse its ample charter and 
turn itself into a source of moral and 
spiritual infection. Even on sociological, 
as distinct from religious or philosophi- 
cal grounds, the State has the right and 
duty to protect itself from the mani- 
fold evils which spring inevitably from 
moral decline among its subjects. No- 
body contends that, in insisting on 
those laws of sanitation and physical 
hygiene which are needed to prevent 
the ravages of plague, the State is act- 
ing tyrannously. Nobody proposes that 
we should go back to the conditions 
which caused the Black Death in the 
Middle Ages. Why then should a com- 
munity be bound to sit inactive and 
look on complacently while the wells 
of life are poisoned for its members by 
conscienceless men and women moved 
by the passion for gain or notoriety, or 
some less worthy motive. 

The excuse often offered for the 
veritable deluge of problem plays, nov- 
els, pictures, films and phono-films 
which is flooding the world—namely, 
that they are true, that they represent 
real life, that prototypes of all the char- 
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acters can be found in our cities or 
villages or hillsides—is no excuse at all, 
either from the aesthetic or ethical 
point of view. For, first of all, these 
pathological specimens resemble bodily 
tumors and cancerous growths. They 
are moral deformities, as repulsive in 
themselves as leprosy or lupus. They 
may be actual, in the sense that they 
do occur; but they are hardly typical. 
And certainly they are not beautiful; 
and therefore, they are not the subject 
matter of art. Painters do not usually 
set their easels before a manure heap 
or a sewer and call it art to depict 
faithfully that which is in itself only 
offensive to the senses. There is just 
as little excuse for descending into the 
moral sewers which unfortunately do 
run under life, particularly in great 
cities where crowded populations lead 
a life divorced from the healing influ- 
ence of nature and now, very often, of 
religion. 
UNRESTRAINED LICENSE 


The success attending these works 
is not due to their truthfulness or 
beauty at all. The fact that men do not 
turn away from them in disgust, as 
they would from scenes of physical 
ugliness, is to be traced entirely to the 
morbid curiosity on sex and sex-prob- 
lems which is inherent in nature since 
the Fall. The literati deliberately trade 
on this weakness, the most humiliating 
weakness of mankind, and offer as an 
excuse a passion for truth or, sometimes 
more hypocritically still, a zeal to cor- 
rect the excesses of instinct by portray- 
ing them in the most vivid colors. It is 
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just cant this whole campaign for un- 
restrained license in art. Such license is 
not necessary; it is not even good for 
art; and if it were, it would have to 
be repudiated on other and weightier 
grounds. 


CONSIDERATION FOR PLAIN FOLK 


For have not the plain folk, who 
are not highbrows or moral perverts or 
introverts or inverts, but just ordinary 
men and women, conscious of a weak- 
ness they must guard against and genu- 
inely desirous that the difficulties shall 
not be deliberately increased—have not 
they a right to some consideration? 
Are their claims not to be voiced at 
all? To do so now requires a consid- 
erable measure of courage. For if any- 
one ventures to protest, he is likely to 
be met with the insinuation that it is 
only his own evil mind which can see 
anything wrong in the grand, sincere 
and curative picture of life as it is. He 
will be dubbed a philistine, a puritan, 
an early Victorian. It will be hinted 
that only a double dose of nastiness in 
his own make-up causes him to object. 
He will be told that all present sexual 
troubles spring from the unwholesome 
reticence which leads to ignorance in 
the young and through ignorance to 
vice. 

These high-souled artists are, if we 
accept them on their own valuation, 
the real reformers. Men and women 
shall be truly moral when all are initi- 
ated as early as possible into all the 
mysteries of iniquity which may any- 
where exist. Nay, I have seen the con- 
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tention urged, in all seriousness, that 
the great remedy for concupiscence is 
nakedness and that the specific against 
dangerous curiosity is to satisfy its first 
promptings. 

It is not easy to decide how much 
honesty lies behind these assertions; 
but it is easy to see how little truth is 
in them and how little they are borne 
out by experience. We have, for a 
whole generation at least, been sub- 
jected to a progressive campaign of en- 
lightenment on these matters by the 
press, the stage, the novel, the film and 
certain pretended works of science. We 
have gone a ,vod deal of the way 
towards a return to the fig-leaf in cos- 
tumes. If the contention mentioned 
were true, it ought to follow that the 
young people at present far surpass 
their grandfathers or grandmothers in 
conduct; that, knowing all things early, 
they only approve the good and em- 
brace it. 


DECLINE IN MORALITY 


But can that be really maintained 
by any one who reads the daily press? 
Are not the police courts, the divorce 
courts, the statistics of illegitimacy, and 
all the other sources we have for con- 
trolling sociological facts, eloquent in a 
flat denial of such a plan? Are not all 
those most competent to decide nearly 
unanimous in admitting a sharp decline 
in morality, and particularly in sexual 
morality, in most countries of the 
world? Even here in Ireland must we 
not frankly admit that there are many 
alarming symptoms of a growing lack 
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of restraint, a spreading license threat. 
ening our one time high standard of 
domestic life and ill according with 
our Christian Faith? 


CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES 


And again, can anyone doubt that 
modern novels, magazines, illustrated 
journals, dubious plays, vicious films, 
with the allied agencies of immodest 
fashions and improper dances, are 
largely responsible for this result? There 
may be other causes; there are. But 
these are potent factors in the rake’s 
progress; and if we are wise, we shall 
endeavor, before it is too late, to call 
a halt to them somehow. And in doing 
so we must be prepared to hear all sorts 
of wild and whirling epithets hurled at 
our heads. These will not hurt us, if 
we are sure of ourselves and take the 
measure of our accusers. We should 
insist boldly and intransigently upon 
the principles of Christian morality. 
Let us remember that two of the great- 
est virtues known to men—charity and 
chastity—might almost be said to be 
exclusively Christian—in this sense that, 
though pagan peoples may have 
dreamed of them as ideals, Christianity 
alone had the power to implant them 
in the breasts of men and lift fallen 
nature to the practice of them. It real- 
ized the ideal which floated before 
men’s minds but surpassed their power 
of attainment without the teaching, the 
example and the bountiful grace of 
Jesus Christ. 

At present, of course, all pay lip- 
service to these ideals. But as outside 
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the Church men are endeavoring to 
base them on merely naturalistic prin- 
ciples, they are failing to live up to 
them; and the failure must grow more 
and more pronounced in proportion as 
the dogmatic basis disappears. We at 
least, to whom the Christian faith is 
still a reality, should build upon it as 
a sure foundation. We should remem- 
ber what Lord Hugh Cecil said many 
years ago in the British Parliament: 
“The shadow of a great apostasy is 
brooding over Christendom. The max- 
ims of the Christian law are pure and 
high. Men are feeling that they are a 
burden. Everywhere they are being set 
aside.” That apostasy has widened and 
deepened in the interval. And surely 
the consequences are now written in 
letters of fire on every horizon. Only 
the wilfully blind can fail to see in re- 
cent events the judgment of God fall- 
ing upon apostate peoples, who thought 
to flout the moral order of the universe 
and get away with it. But the moral 
law is like the law. of gravity. To sin 
against it is to be broken by it. And a 
whole civilization is now reeling under 
the repercussion of its own crimes. Nor 
is the end of the retribution in sight. 
It will continue till men repent. 

The Church has the right to preach 
this doctrine from the housetops, for it 
never lowered the flag of dogma, never 
wavered in its moral teaching. It is for 
the men who have long been denying 
the Faith and tampering with its moral 
code to open their eyes or perish in an 
inferno of their own creation. 

In Ireland we have still a valid 
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religion. Let us live up to it, or we too 
shall lose it in time and drift with the 
vast tide of irreligion and immorality 
to the degradation and the spiritual 
despair which is finding an echo in the 
literature and art of a world for which 
the meaning of life and its dignity, the 
nature of man and his destiny are be- 
coming as enigmatical as the smile of 
the Sphinx. 


MOBILIZING PUBLIC OPINION 


This means mobilizing public 
opinion in defense of the ancient sancti- 
ties of the home. It means insisting on 
such safeguards as are possible for the 
young. It means protecting them from 
the seductive influence of an art and 
literature charged with the germs of 
death and decay. It means also, I fear, 
legislative action. This is deeply to be 
regretted. No one wants the multipli- 
cation of laws. No sensible person likes 
the slightest unnecessary interference 
with the liberty of the individual. But, 
after all, the complexity of modern life, 
its vast and tangled problems growing 
every day more insistent and more diffi- 
cult, has forced upon us an amount of 
interference unknown in the past. We 
cannot, for example, leave motorists 
free to run us down at sight. Traffic 
regulations are necessary, not because 
all drivers are potential murderers but 
because some are. We have had to 
legislate about eggs and butter, because 
some individuals are too stupidly selfish 
to act wisely in their own interests or 
those of the community. 
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CENSORSHIP 

Similarly the film plague, for it is 
little less, has forced every people to 
take action in order to safeguard itself 
from demoralization. Our previous cen- 
sor of films once wrote: “Ireland is not 
so much in danger of Anglicisation as 
of Los Angelesization,’ and he had 
reason to know. It is a terrible com- 
mentary on the producers of films in 
what are technically called Christian 
lands that the Japanese censor, where 
pagan standards rule, had to cut out 
800,000 feet of their films in a single 
year. 


Later the Saorsat felt constrained 
to institute a censorship of books, pe- 
riodicals, journals and the like. Every- 
one remembers what a storm of protest 
the very notion of it aroused. You 
would fancy that all the liberties of the 
land were in danger. Characteristically 
enough, the campaign was led by a 
newspaper which, throughout its his- 
tory, fought with all its influence 
against political liberty and had no 
word of protest against the suppression 
of such organs of opinion as voiced the 
aspirations of the Irish nation for po- 
litical emancipation. It stood for “law 
and order,” when law and order were 
synonymous with British Rule. Writ- 
ings criticizing this were dangerous 
pabulum for the impressionable Celt. 
But writing criticizing the basic truths 
of Christian morality, writings advocat- 
ing divorce and Malthusianism, writ- 
ings steeped in a sickly eroticism were 
not so dangerous to impressionable 
youth as to call for any legal restraint. 


April 


The hackneyed gibe of Milton, apol- 
ogist for divorce, at “a cloistered and 
fugitive virtue” was quoted, and the 
Areopagitica was taken down from the 
shelves where it had been gathering 
dust as long as Dublin Castle was 
making a forlorn stand to maintain the 
Ascendancy regime. 


SoME REGULATION DESIRABLE 


One would imagine that we were 
inaugurating an unheard of thing. But 
what were the facts? Fascist Italy had 
passed a far more stringent measure. 
Republican Germany had taken to it- 
self power to suppress both “dirt and 
rubbish.” Republican America exer- 
cised a censorship through the mails 
and could prosecute the producers and 
actors of offensive plays. The Lord 
Chamberlain in England could ban 
dramatic representations, which are 
here even yet uncontrolled. 

I do not often find myself in agree- 
ment with Mr. St. John Irvine. But 
during the great hub-bub of those rap- 
idly receding days he wrote in the 
Observer some sensible paragraphs: 

There are some, but not many, daring 
souls who demand that all censorships shall 
be abolished. Let every form of expressicn, 
they insist, be free and untrammelled. Whoever 
has anything to say must be allowed to say 
it when and where and how he pleases, no 
matter what may be the consequences to the 
rest of the community! This is not a doctrine 
that is ever likely to be popular in a world 
containing more than one person, and no time 
need now be spent in demonstrating its silli- 
ness. If all men were reasonable, censorship 
might not be necessary. But since all men are 
not reasonable and seem unlikely to become 
reasonable for at least another couple of years, 
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we may assume that some regulation of opin- 
jon will not only continue but will be desir- 
able. No officer of the State is more often or 
more vigorously assailed than the Censor of 
Plays; yet he remains in his office and ap- 
pears, at present, to be stronger than ever. 


He has also something to say about 
the plea that literary merit redeems 
indecency: 

There is a form of cant which causes 
woolly-witted persons to assert that a man of 
genius, when he takes to indecency, is either 
not harmful or not so harmful as a common- 
minded author. Zola is supposed to be more 
able to undo a man’s morals than Anatole 
France. Shakespeare cannot disturb febrile emo- 
tions so effectively as Mrs. Elinor Glyn! The 
which is bosh. . . . The greater the man, the 
greater his ability to affect us; and, if a genius 
chooses to be salacious, he is certain to be the 
more effective in stirring up the silt in our 
natures than any common hack. I am, there- 
fore, opposed to the canting snobs who, while 
willing to be rigorous with the cheap-jack, 
are anxious to be lenient with the genius. 
If there is to be any hard dealing at all, let 
us be harder on the great men than we are 
on the little ones. 


DEVASTATING PHILOSOPHY 


“Stirring up the silt in our na- 
tures’—that is a good phrase for the 
effect produced by many books and 
dramas of recent decades. And the 
philosophy informing these books is 
just devastating in its gloom and pes- 
simism. It lowers man’s self-respect, 
chills his hopes, kills his ideals and 
makes him a prey to all forms of spir- 
itual maladies. Lafcadio Hearn was 
certainly no pietist. He abandoned, in 
the East, whatever faith he ever pos- 
sessed. Yet he could write: “After read- 
ing Zola, the sky seems less blue and 
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the sun much farther away.” A similar 
result is occasioned by reading his suc- 
cessors of the naturalistic school, which 
has now unfortunately spread to other 
lands. 

Half a century ago English liter- 
ature was still singularly free from in- 
decency and profanity. It was at least 
not sex-obsessed. But all that has now 
changed. There are some writers true 
to the older and the nobler tradition. 
But there are only too many men and, 
what is more abhorrent, women who 
permit themselves a license unexampled 
in English literature since the Restora- 
tion. Sir Max Pemberton was not, as 
far as I know, a puritan or a philistine, 
and his words are emphatic: 

Cynicism is the fashion. In pictures, plays 
and books we can see the record of our 
decadence. One fellow even goes so far as to 
say that we are “back at the Restoration.” 
And nobody has come forward to challenge 
this assertion. For my part I am convinced 
that it is true. Nowhere in the history of liter- 
ature and the theater can I read of an age 
when so much witless filth was foisted upon 
an unprotesting people or when young men 
and women demanded so boldly to be quit 
of all ancient restraints. . . . Even William 
Wycherly would walk out of many a room 
where the Bright Young People are scattering 


the flowers of their wit. (Daily Mail, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1930.) 


A lady critic wrote about the same 
time, in a far from puritanical maga- 
zine, an indictment of her own sex 
who, she says, now compose the 
majority of the audiences: 

Young, middle-aged and elderly women 
queue up for all kinds of suggestive and 
hectic plays; they make them profitable; they 
can stand things that in the old ribald days 
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would have disgusted a stockbroker. . . . 
They demand ever stronger meat, and the 
demand creates the supply. Plays grow nastier 
and more plain-spoken. The effect on those 
who attend them is evident in daily life. It is 
a bad effect; and unless something is done, 
and done soon, it will grow worse. It lies 
largely in the hands of the most popular 
actresses to clean up the stage. They could 
unite and refuse to play in unsavory plays. 
They could, but will they? 

It is also, alas, to be admitted that 
the contagion has affected many of our 
native novelists and playwrights. Noth- 
ing is to me more puzzling or humili- 
ating than the fact that, among Anglo- 
Irish authors of the present and the 
last generation, so many have acquired 
quite an unenviable reputation for the 
grossness and impropriety of their 
work. Some of them undoubtedly dis- 
play talent, even great talent. But tal- 
ent is no excuse for indecency. They 
also display a marked preference for 
the hard, brutal and sordid side of life, 
with a positive delight in depicting 
their country and its people in the most 
unpleasing colors. 


Power of Love 
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We have not any greater objection 
than other nations to seeing the wens 
upon the national visage appear in the 
portrait. But any outsider who judged 
Irish life from the pages of these av- 
thors would get a far from true im- 
pression of it. It would at least be a 
very one-sided impression. There will 
be plenty of cruelty, selfishness, mean- 
ness and immorality in any large ag- 
glomeration of human beings. But why 
it should be considered art to fix on 
these unlovely traits, to the exclusion 
of all the aimable and noble ones which 
balance these vices, is hard to compre- 
hend. It would seem as if “the Island 
of saints and scholars” cliché had got 
on the nerves of our men of letters and 
dramatists. Hence they appear eager to 
pour ridicule on it. We may, perhaps, 
as a nation have fallen from grace; 
but we have not fallen just so low as 
our new interpreters depict us. It is 
these latter, rather, who have fallen be- 
low the moral standards of the people. 


A man is not believed because he is a scholar but because 
we love and esteem him. The devil is very wise and yet we do 
not believe anything he says because we do not love him. Our 
Lord had first to bestow His love on those He wished to believe 
in Him. Let us do what we may, people will never believe in us 
if we do not express love and sympathy for those whom we 
desire to believe in us.—St. Vincent de Paul. 
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On February 26, death closéd the fruitful career of Paul Lendrum Blakely, priest of the 
Society of Jesus. His association with the CatHotic Minp goes back to 1914, when his 
name first appeared in the index of our contributors. During the intervening years, 
he has been a faithful and valued collaborator. With mingled feelings of sorrow and 
gratitude, we are privileged to reprint from America his last signed article. R.1.P.—Ed. 








H'* LIVED ALONG the misty shores 
of the Zuyder Zee, this Dutch 
philosopher, and the smoke that curled 
from his pipe added to the general fog. 
But his conclusions were as clear as a 
June morning in Paris. 

After twenty years of research and 
meditation, he announced that, biologi- 
cally, physiologically, anatomically, and 
psychologically, woman differed from 
man. Had he lived in our day (he was 
interred, a smoke-dried little Dutch- 
man, some fifty years ago) he could 
have added to his list of qualifying 
adverbs. But those which served him 
are, after all, sufficiently discriminating. 

Whether men are better than 
women is a too, too vague qucstion. 
You might as well ask if digitalis is 
better than milk. The answer depends 
upon whether you are a cardiac patient, 
or a toothless babe. Each substance is 
useful, but digitalis is not a food 
prescribed for babes, and milk is no 
specific for myocarditis. Following the 
Dutch savant, we may infer that a 
man is better than a woman for a 
man’s job, and a woman is better than 
a man at a woman’s job. God made 
them, male and female, and men and 
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women have their peculiar function in 
this world. In performing it, they are 
co-ordinate, not antagonistic. Between 
them, there is no distinction of better 
or worse, of equality or inequality, but 
of fitness peculiar to each sex. 


Works PECULIAR TO WOMEN 


But are there works, peculiar to 
men, and peculiar to women? Men, 
it seems, are the world’s best cooks. 
“Whenas in silks my Julia goes,” she 
goes in raiment designed by men. 
Frills, furbelows and flounces are not 
feminine in origin, but masculine. A 
woman sweeps her house with a me- 
chanism fashioned by a man, calls the 
grocer over Mr. Bell’s telephone, and 
cooks the dinner in a stove, gas or elec- 
tric, contrived in a Schenectady labora- 
tory, staffed by males. 

Men dug and laid the foundation 
of the house she lives in, and put in 
the floors, and plastered the walls. 
When she turns on the radio, another 
masculine invention, she listens (I 
hope) to Beethoven, Bach, Brahms, 
Wagner, Palestrina, for in music, as 
in literature and art, the few niches 
reserved for supreme genius are filled 
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by men. Should the wails of little 
Mary indicate a malaise which burp- 
ing fails to relieve, the hurriedly sum- 
moned physician makes his diagnosis 
and prescribes, in the light of knowl- 
edge that has been patiently assembled 
by men. Men, not women, are the 
leaders in the study of children and 
babies, and it is men, chiefly, whose 
discoveries have so marvelously re- 
duced infant mortality in the last two 
decades. 

It would appear, then, that 
woman’s function, even in the home, 
is small. But that is a heresy, and it 
calls for fagots, soaked in oil. 


WoMEN Bui_tp HoMEs 


The truth is that while man makes 
things, woman, by the nature which 
God has given her, turns them into 
something infinitely better. Man builds 
a stove-factory to make money, and 
woman uses the stove to make some- 
thing as far above money as Heaven 
is above Hell—a meal that will be 
transmuted into the very substance of 
those she loves. The dough that she 
kneads for the oven is composed of 
materials prepared by men, but in 
them she mixes love, and love cannot 
be bought in the wheat-markets of 
Minneapolis or Chicago. Her stove, her 
brooms and brushes, her washing- 
machine, her pots and pans and ket- 
tles, her house with all that is in it, 
are instruments, and under her hands 
they build a sanctuary for men and 
for little children. We call it a home. 


April 


Let man exercise his grubby wit, 
as he elects, on inventions, and even 
in literature and art. As long as we 
have women who by love can trans- 
form them, materialism will never con- 
quer the world. Wise men build houses 
only that women can make. them 
homes. 


DEBARRED FROM RIGHTFUL TASKS 


Unfortunately, the damnable eco- 
nomic system under which we have 
too long suffered, tends to debar 
woman from the very tasks for which 
she is best fitted. That system has been 
supported by a debased public opinion 
from which nearly the last saving ele- 
ment of Christianity has disappeared. 
We think we have scored a gain when 
we make woman a steel-riveter, and 
we view with complacence the fright- 
ful increase in the number of women 
forced to seek gainful employment 
outside the home. Of all the topsy- 
turvy thinking of the early twentieth 
century, the most upside-down is that 
which affects to raise the status of 
woman by lowering her to the level 
of an homunculus, a man without his 
muscles and his special aptitudes. 

I do not think that woman’s posi- 
tion will be bettered by the “equal 
rights amendment” to the Constitution, 
recently introduced in Congress by 
Senator Gillette, of Iowa, and Repre- 
sentative Ludlow, ‘of Indiana. Un- 
doubtedly, legal inequalities exist in 
some of the States. But since these can 
be removed by local action, it is un- 
wise, and even dangerous, to provide 
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it, in our fundamental law that “Men and _ right in holding that it can be used 
n women shall have equal rights.” to destroy all legislation enacted by the 
ve The worth of a proposed law can States for the protection of women 
s- | be tested by asking how much evil can engaged in industrial occupations. 
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ve | to be enticed by fair words. Testing need equal legal rights nearly so much 
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The Present World Crisis 


Martin R. P. McGuire 


Presidential address delivered at the Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
Historical Association, Washington, D.C., January 16, 1943. Reprinted from Tue Catuotic 
Historica, Review, January, 1943 


IT" NORMAL times the President of 
this Association would be expected 
to choose, and would usually prefer 
to choose, a topic for his address from 
his field of specialization. In normal 
times, accordingly, I would be speak- 
ing today on some phase of the his- 
tory of the Later Roman Empire or of 
the early Middle Ages. But in the 
midst of a global war threatening the 
very existence of all that is best in 
our civilization, historians as a group, 
whatever may be their respective spe- 
cialties, can not help being preoccu- 
pied, and rightly, with contemporary 
events so momentous in character. To- 
day, therefore, I have decided to deal 
with three selected aspects of the pres- 
ent crisis which seem to me to be ex- 
traordinarily important. My purpose 
is primarily to call attention to or pro- 
voke more serious thought upon cer- 
tain facts and ideas. 


THE END OF AMERICAN ISOLATION 


To speak of the end of American 
isolation would seem to belabor the 
obvious, were it not for the fact that 
there are still far too many, even in 
responsible places, throughout our 
country who refuse to face reality and 
in their attitude remind one of the 
frightened ostrich. It took the Great 
Depression following 1929 to make 
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most of us realize that the frontier had 
long disappeared from American his. 
tory, and that each region of the coun- 
try, with the aid of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, had to solve its own prob- 
lems by some other method than phys- 
ical escape. And so it has been in the 
case of isolation. It took the present 
acute rubber shortage to explode the 
myth of our national self-sufficiency in 
the economic sphere, although we have 
been importing not only rubber but 
an ever increasing number of other 
essential commodities during the past 
forty years. What is true of our own 
economic dependency on other coun- 
tries is, of course, true to a much 
greater degree in the case of other na- 
tions of the world. 

Isolation as a cherished national 
policy throughout our earlier history, 
combined with a national pride in our 
economic self-sufficiency, is undoubt- 
edly responsible for our failure to rea- 
lize that the United States has been a 
World Power since 1898, and that as 
a nation, because of our great political 
and economic power and influence, we 
have been forced to participate more 
and more actively in international af- 
fairs. In spite of some voices to the 
contrary, I am convinced that we had 
no choice as a nation but to engage in 
World War I. On the other hand, I 
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consider it one of the great tragedies 
of World History that after the war 
we failed to perceive that we were not 
isolated, and could not isolate our- 
slves, from the grave political and 
economic world problems occasioned 
by the conflict. By not adopting a more 
aggressive attitude in the interests of 
justice at the peace table and by our 
repudiation of the League of Nations 
we helped to lay the foundations for a 
new and more terrible struggle. 


ALMOST PsYCHOPATHIC 


An isolationism which was almost 
psychopathic in character all but de- 
feated our effective preparation for the 
successful prosecution of the present 
war, a war in which not only our po- 
litical and economic independence as 
a nation, but also the sacred civil and 
tligious rights of individual citizens 
are at stake, a war in which the issues 
of right and wrong are more clearly 
discernible than in almost any conflict 
recorded in history. 

Given the essential relations be- 
tween the political and economic fac- 
tors in the national and international 
spheres of life and action at the pres- 
ent time, it is folly even to imagine 
that we could long maintain the in- 
dependence and institutions of this 
hemisphere, if we should permit the 
Nazi masters of Germany to enslave 
Europe, Western Asia and Africa, and 
the war lords of Japan to enslave the 
Far East, embracing within its con- 
fines half the total population of the 
earth. While the war is in progress, 
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isolationist voices are low or rare, but 
they will be loud and numerous again, 
once active hostilities cease. 

We have a hard fight ahead, much 
harder than most yet realize, but we 
know now that we can achieve decis- 
ive victory in the end. The United 
States will be largely responsible for 
the final victory, and will, therefore, 
be in a unique position militarily and 
morally to take the leading role in es- 
tablishing a just peace and in recon- 
structing the postwar world in accord- 
ance with the principles of such a 
peace. It is our moral duty as histori- 
ans to do all in our power to prevent 
isolationism from again ruining our 
efforts to establish a new and better 
world order and from leaving the way 
open for world anarchy. 


THe New Po.iticAL ROLE OF THB 
Far East 


The Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor and the subsequent Japanese con- 
quests of the Philippines, Burma, Ma- 
laya and the East Indies will, in my 
opinion, mark more clearly the begin- 
ning of a new period in Modern His- 
tory than the sudden rise of Nazi 
power and the Nazi conquest of the 
countries of Western Europe, especi- 
ally France. We moderns are not ac- 
customed as yet to the idea of Asia 
playing a prominent political and mili- 
tary role in relation to Western na- 
tions. The decline of the military 
power of Islam in Europe and the 
Near East began after the Turks 
failed to take Vienna in 1683, and by 
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the early 19th century Turkey, the 
strongest of modern Islamic states, was 
already a second class power. In the 
Far East, Europeans found highly civi- 
lized nations with long histories, but 
they soon came to regard them as in- 
ferior to themselves in material and 
intellectual progress. Motivated by the 
same imperialistic spirit, the Portu- 
guese, Dutch, British and French 
fought in bitter rivalry to win control 
over as many of the fabulously rich re- 
gions of the Far East as they could. 
Thus India, Malaya and the great East 
Indies islands passed under the com- 
plete control of Great Britain, Holland 
and France. And China was repeatedly 
forced to make many humiliating con- 
cessions to various Western powers, 
and to a new imperialistic Asiatic 
power—Japan. 


JAPANESE UNDERRATED 


During a period in which popular 
belief in the backwardness and inferi- 
ority of Oriental civilization was prac- 
tically universal, the story of the phe- 
nomenal growth of Japan into a mod- 
ern power on the Occidental model 
had almost a romantic flavor. Western 
nations looked upon their little imita- 
tor as unique among Orientals and 
were long proud of their pupil. The 
Russo-Japanese War confirmed our 
good opinion, but the aggressive for- 
eign policy adopted by Japan soon 
after that war aroused our first seri- 
ous misgivings. The Japanese opera- 
tions in the First World War, how- 
ever, were rather limited, and, in our 
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ignorance of the excellent fighting 
qualities of the Chinese soldier when 
properly trained and armed, we were 
inclined during the last decade, and 
even as late as the months before Pearl 
Harbor, to underrate the efficiency of 
the Japanese army and navy. The En- 
glish certainly shared our attitude of 
superiority, and to a somewhat less 
degree, the Dutch. 


West Has.Lost Face 


The Japanese struck treacherously 
at Pearl Harbor, but this attack and 
their campaigns in the Philippines, 
Malaya and the East Indies were con- 
ducted with amazing efficiency and 
success. They showed to all Asia that 
they could inflict terrible defeats on 
the United States and Britain, the two 
Western nations enjoying the greatest 
prestige in the East. The effects of 
Pearl Harbor, but above all of the fall 
of Hongkong and Singapore, and their 
studied exploitation by the Japanese 
throughout Asia, have already had tre- 
mendous influence. Even in China, al- 
though the Chinese and Japanese have 
been engaged for five years in a war 
of unparalleled ferocity, there is a 
growing feeling that the Oriental sol- 
dier can meet the best which the West- 
ern nations can send against him. To 
use the conventional Oriental expres- 
sion, the Westerner has lost face in 
the Far East and will never regain it 
in the old imperialistic sense. 

We shall eventually win a decisive 
victory over Japan, and we shall free 


the Far East and ourselves from the | 


menace of a colossal program of ruth- 
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less political and economic enslave- 
ment of the richest and most populous 
regions of the world. But the new con- 
sciousness of independence based on 
equality, which is acting like a power- 
ful leaven in China especially, will no 
longer accept the old order of West- 
ern superiority and exploitation, how- 
ever modified. China is not fighting 
a war of existence to restore conces- 
sions to Western powers, and India, 
Malaya and the East Indies will insist 
upon a new political and economic 
status. The tragic but glorious vindi- 
cation of our own policy in the Phil- 
ippines points the way, in my opinion, 
to a new and better future for the 
peoples of Asia still subject to for- 
eign domination. 


FUTURE OF ORIENT 


Japan will continue to be a strong 
power even after her defeat, while 
China seems inevitably destined in the 
course of the second half of this cen- 
tury to become one of the greatest and 
strongest nations in the world. She has 
all the potentialities for becoming a 
great unified continental power like 
ourselves. The development of India 
and other regions of Southeastern Asia 
in the direction of independent life 
and action is unquestionably in proc- 
ess, however slow may be the tempo of 
change and however great may be the 
obstacles to unification. 

We stand, therefore, at the begin- 
ning of a new epoch in World His- 


| tory. Western nations, both individu- 
ally and collectively, must begin to 
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recognize, as they have not been forced 
to recognize since the Sassanids and 
the medieval Caliphates, that they have 
to reckon with the East again, not as 
a vast region for conquest and ex- 
ploitation, but as the domain of great 
independent States destined to equal 


or even surpass them in power 
through the development and _utiliza- 
tion of inexhaustible natural resources. 


PosTwaR RELATIONS 


In postwar relations with the Far 
East, Western nations have two choices 
before them. On the one hand, under 
the pressure of vested interests—and 
such European interests are enormous— 
they may try to maintain in some form 
the old order of political control and 
economic exploitation. The cost will 
be increasing bitterness towards the 
West in all its aspects, and an eventual 
violent repudiation. On the other hand, 
after the destruction of the military 
power of Japan, there will be a unique 
opportunity to invite the peoples of 
the Far East to enter with us into a 
world association of nations based on 
justice and equality. The foundations 
could thus be laid not only for perma- 
nent peaceful and friendly relations be- 
tween the Far East and the West in 
the political and economic spheres, but 
also for a more sympathetic mutual 
understanding in characteristic phases 
of social and cultural life. The treaty 
between the United States and China 
signed within the week indicates 
clearly, I am glad to say, the choice 
which we intend to make. I hope that 
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we shall continue to persevere with 
courage in the policy which this treaty 
has so nobly initiated. 


THE INTERNAL CRISIS AND THE POPE’S 
CHRISTMAS ALLOCUTION 


The world crisis in which we are 
now involved has been developing 
since the beginning of modern times, 
but the tempo of development has 
been constantly accelerating since the 
early 19th century. The crisis in the 
sphere of international relations, so 
bitterly clear to all of us now in the 
midst of a second and more terrible 
world war within less than a genera- 
tion, is, in the last analysis however, 
to be traced to the internal disorder 
and injustice which blight or destroy 
a sound and harmonious internal life 
in the nations themselves and _neces- 
sarily determine the character of their 
relations to one another. 

Some of our leaders, including the 
President himself with his admirable 
insistence in his recent message to 
Congress on immediate economic se- 
curity legislation even at the height 
of the war effort, for example, show 
that they have a proper appreciation 
of the internal crisis among the na- 
tions, and their plans for postwar re- 
construction embody provisions for 
remedying this crisis so far as possible. 
But in general there is a growing ten- 
dency everywhere to concentrate on 
the war effort alone and to postpone 
discussion of internal problems until 
the conflict is over. Nothing, therefore, 
could be more timely than the recent 
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Christmas allocution of our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, addressed to 
all nations and devoted exclusively to 
the fundamental principles governing 
the internal order of States and peo- 
ples. As presented and discussed in 
the public press, the allocution was 
disappointing to many non-Catholics, 
who were hoping that the Pope would 
condemn Nazism and Fascism by 
name. When examined in its entirety, 
however, it proves to be one of the 
most important Papal pronouncements 
in recent years. Most of you, I am sure, 
have read the document, but it de- 
serves repeated analysis and the wid- 
est publicity possible. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Pope begins the formal treat- 
ment of his theme with a general 
statement of the connection between 
international relations and _ internal 
order: 


International relations and internal order 
are intimately related. International equilibrium 
and harmony depend on the internal equi- 
librium and development of the individual 
States in the material, social and intellectual 
spheres. A firm and_ steady peace policy 
towards other nations is, in fact, impossible 
without a spirit of peace within the nation 
which inspires trust. 

It is only, then, by striving for an inte- 
gral peace, a peace in both fields, that people 
will be freed from the cruel nightmare of war, 
and the material and psychological causes of 
further discord and disorder will be dimin- 
ished and gradually eliminated. 


In the first half of his allocution 


he then takes up the two elements 
regulating social life, living together 
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in order, the place of God. in indi- 
vidual and social life, the development 
and perfection of the human person, 
juridical order of society and its aims, 
living together in tranquility, and the 
world of labor. It is very significant 
that he gives most attention to the 
human person and his rights, and to 
the function and character of law in 
relation to the individual and to so- 
ciety. Totalitarian and positivistic con- 
ceptions of human personality, society, 
and law are condemned in vigorous 
terms: 


The juridical order has, besides, the high 
and difficult scope of insuring harmonious 
relations both between individuals and be- 
tween societies, and within these. This scope 
will be reached if legislators will abstain from 
following those perilous theories and_prac- 
tices, so harmful to communities and to their 
spirit of union, which derive their origin and 
promulgation from false postulates. 

Among such postulates We must count 
the juridical positivism which attributes a de- 
ceptive majesty to the setting up of purely 
human laws, and which leaves the way open 
for a fatal divorce of law from morality. 

There is, besides, the conception which 
claims for particular nations, or races, or 
classes, the juridical instinct as the final im- 
perative and the norm from which there is 
no appeal; finally, there are those various 
theories which, differing among themselves, 
and deriving from opposite ideologies, agree 
in considering the State, or a group which 
represents it, as an absolute and supreme en- 
tity, exempt from control and from criticism 
even when its theoretical and practical pos- 
tulates result in, and offend by, their open 
denial of essential tenets of the human and 
Christian conscience. 


Using the first half of his allocu- 
tion as an explanatory background, he 
devotes the second half chiefly to the 
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enunciation and discussion of a five- 
point program for bringing order and 
peace to human socity. The points are: 
1. Dignity and rights of the human 
person; 2. Defense of social unity and 
especially of the family in principle; 
3. Dignity and prerogatives of labor; 
4. Rehabilitation of juridic order; 5. 
The conception of the State according 
to the Christian spirit. 


RIGHTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Throughout his discussion of the 
five points, as in the treatment of the 
same matters in the first half of his 
allocution, the Pope is constantly pre- 
occupied with the fundamental rights 
of the individual person and the fam- 
ily and with the means of securing the 
full and proper exercise of these rights. 
Thus in his treatment of the rehabili- 
tation of the juridic order, he says: 


The juridic sense of today is often al- 
tered and overturned by the profession and 
the practice of a positivism and a utilitarian- 
ism which are subjected and bound to the 
service of determined groups, classes and 
movements, whose programs direct and de- 
termine the course of legislation and the 
practices of the courts. 

From the juridic order, as willed by God, 
flows man’s inalienable right to juridical secu- 
rity, and by this very fact to a definite sphere 
of rights, immune from all arbitrary attack. 

The relations of man to man, of the 
individual to society, to authority, to civil 
duties; the relations of society and of au- 
thority to the individual, should be placed on 
a firm juridic footing and be guarded, when 
the need arises, by the authority of the courts. 

This supposes: 

The recognition of the principle that 
even the State and the functionaries and or- 
ganizations dependent on it are obliged to 
repair and to withdraw measures which are 
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harmful to the liberty, property, honor, prog- 
ress and health of the individuals. 

In connection with his discussion 
of the dignity and prerogatives of la- 
bor, he makes the following highly sig- 
nificant observations on international 
cooperation as a necessary means of 
promoting the internal economic wel- 
fare of nations: 

The progress and the extent of urgent 
social reforms depend on the economic possi- 
bilities of single nations. 

It is only through an intelligent and 
generous sharing of forces between the strong 
and the weak that it will be possible to effect 
a universal pacification in such wise as not 
to leave behind centers of conflagration and 
infection from which new 
Goes «6 & « 


Is it not true that deep thinkers see ever 
more clearly in the renunciation of egoism 
and national isolation, the way to general 
salvation, ready as they are to demand of 
their peoples a heavy participation in the 
sacrifices necessary for social well-being in 
other peoples? 

Following in the great tradition 
of his predecessors beginning with Leo 
XIII, Pope Pius XII, then, has again 
pointed out in clear and vigorous lan- 
guage the mortal ills of modern po- 
litical, social, and economic life, and 
he has outlined a definite program of 
sound reform. At a time when totali- 
tarian thought and action dominate 
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some of the leading nations of the 
world, and when many important 
rights of individuals even in countries 
not infected with totalitarianism are 
curtailed or abrogated under the emer- 
gency of war, the Pope has empha- 
sized the dignity of the individual hu- 
man person, and has _ repeatedly 
stressed the fundamental individual 
rights which are and must remain in- 
alienable. The allocution deserves care- 
ful study by Americans as well as by 
other peoples, for those sacred inalien- 
able individual rights which are guar- 
anteed under our Constitution and 
which we like to regard as secure for- 
ever are now being threatened, not so 
much by the temporary exigencies of 
war, as by a spreading materialistic 
conception of the individual and soci- 
ety and of the democratic way of life. 
In accordance with this conception, all 
rights and all morality aze purely rela- 
tive and determined by the will and 
needs of an ever-changing society. A 
democracy motivated and guided by 
a materialistic philosophy of society 
will, in the end, have no regard for 
those individual rights which we con- 
sider inalienable and will not differ ap- 
preciably, in its effects at least, from 
totalitarianism. 


A man is not converted by controversy but by charity and loving 


kindness.—St. Vincent de Paul. 
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Pink Eyes on the Share-Croppers 


Anprew Lawrence, M.S.SS.T. 


Reprinted from Tue Snievp, January, 1943 


FTEN WHEN we speak of missions 
O our thoughts turn to Africa and 
China or other lands beyond the ocean. 
We find it difficult to think of our 
own United States as a vast mission 
field, and yet * is truly that, for here 
in the Unit-d States of America we 
still have millions of people who have 
no religious creed or belief. Nearly 
half of the people of the United 
States today belong to no church. 
Though the southern States are truly 
a land of charm and enchantment, they 
constitute the very heart of this vast 
mission field in America. 


PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH 


In the thirteen States—Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Florida, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Al- 
abama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas—there are 36,- 
000,000 people, almost all of whom 
(97.8 per cent) are native-born Ameri- 
cans. The birth rate in the South ex- 
ceeds that of any other region and 
consequently we might say the future 
of America will be affected greatly by 
the people of the South. 

Over half of the nation’s farmers 
live in the southern States and spend 
their lives tilling 352,000,000 acres of 
land. Cotton ranks first in importance 
industrially, with woodlands second as 
a source of wealth. Thirty per cent of 
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the land is still in forests (2,000,000,000 
acres). The natural resources of these 
southern States are so great that no- 
where else in the world have men a 
greater opportunity to reap a decent 
livelihood for themselves and their 
children. 

Despite these manifold blessings of 
God, ever since the war between the 
States the South has been the poorest 
section of our entire nation. The rich- 
est State of the South ranks lower per 
capita income than the poorest State 
of the North. In 1938, per capita in- 
come for the South was $314, while 
in the North it was $604, nearly 
double. Fifty-three per cent of the 
South’s farm families are tenants or 
share-croppers, without lands of their 
own and with incomes ranging from 
$38 to $87 per working person per 
year. A yearly income of $38 means 
ten cents a day. 

Because the people of the South 
live so close to the poverty-line, the 
States have had difficulty providing 
schools and public services necessary 
in any civilized community. The bur- 
den of taxes has been placed upon the 
backs of those least able to pay. Over 
half the revenue of the southern States 
is derived through sales taxes. Poll 
taxes keep the poorer citizens from vot- 
ing in eight of the southern States 
and hence they have no effective 
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means of protesting against the sales 
tax. Many industries of the South are 
unwilling to pay their fair share of 
the cost of public services or fair wages 
to their employes and so add little to 
the community wealth. Problems of 
education are greater in the South 
than anywhere else in the United 
States and, consequently, illiteracy 
ranks higher than in any other region. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


In several of the States the funds 
available for educational purposes are 
so inadequate that there are school 
centers without school buildings. Mis- 
sissippi, for instance, has 1,500 school 
centers without school buildings, thus 
requiring the children to attend school 
in lodge halls, abandoned tenements, 
country churches and even cotton pens! 

In the South’s  share-cropper 
group, where family incomes are ex- 
ceptionally low, the sickness and death- 
rates are unusually high. Malaria in- 
fects more than twenty million people 
of the South, and the scourge of pel- 
lagra (found in the South almost ex- 
clusively) is due chiefly to inadequate 
diet. 

In 1938, by personal request of 
the President, the National Emergency 
Council made a report, after exten- 
sive investigation, on economic condi- 
tions in the South. Among the Coun- 
cil’s suggestions was this one: “By the 
most conservative estimate 4,000,000 
southern families should be rehoused.” 

The Catholic Church has always 


been solicitous for the physical as well 
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as the spiritual welfare of her children, 
Of special concern to the Church, 
therefore, has been the plight of the 
underprivileged people of the South, 
especially these tenant farmers or share- 
cropping people. The pattern of south- 
ern tenancy was set at the end of the 
war between the States which left 
thousands of former slave-owners with 
plenty of land but no capital or labor 
to work it. Hundreds of thousands of 
former slaves and impoverished whites 
were willing to work but had no land. 
The result was share-cropping, a sys 
tem under which the land is worked 
by men who pay for the privilege with 
a share of their harvest. 


ONLY THE LAND-OWNERS PROFIT 


Share-cropping proved to be a bad 
bargain for all but the land-owner who, 
wanting only cotton or some other cash 
crop worked out the rich soil of the 
South. Rains came, erosion followed, 
and priceless topsoil washed away. The 
land, through lack of proper care, be- 
came sub-marginal, that is, productive 
of too little yield to pay both cropper 
and owner for the labor expended. The 
cropper bore the brunt of this loss and 
found himself unable to stem the tide 
of increasing debt. Less than 2 per 
cent of the croppers of the South to- 
day have written leases and hence can 
be evicted at the will of the land- 
owner. So, also, can they be retained 
upon the land until they pay their 
debts. 


The vast majority of cropping 
families depend upon the “furnish 
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merchant” or their landlords to sup- 
ply seed, food and other essentials. 
These advances have largely replaced 
curency in a considerable portion of 
the rural areas of the South. For secur- 
ity the landlord or “furnish merchant” 
takes a lien on the entire crop, which 
is turned over to him immediately 
after harvest in settlement of debt. He 
keeps books and fixes the interest 
rates. Even if he is fair and does not 
charge excessive interest rates—this is 
rare indeed—too often the tenant finds 
himself in debt at the end of the year. 
This is not a reflection on the planter 
merchant of the South; very often he 
would like to improve the condition 
of his croppers but must exploit them 
in order that he himself might survive. 


GOVERNMENT HELP 


The croppers of the South are 
victims of pellagra and other dietary 
diseases because of a common diet of 
fat pork, corn bread and molasses. 
Hookworm is prevalent, too, due to 
the unsanitary living conditions. II- 
literate, poorly fed, sickly most of his 
life-time, the cropper is a wasted man 
on a wasted land. Blindly he gropes 
for existence in a morass of utter 
hopelessness. Often he wishes he were 
dead, but he is afraid to die because 
he knows not what death will bring. 
His knowledge of God and of his re- 
lationship to God is vague. 

What is being done to remedy the 
situation? The Government, until the 
present crisis, spent millions of dollars 
annually through State offices in an 
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effort to rehabilitate these people. The 
results have been far from satisfactory, 
chiefly due to the fact that much of 
the Government subsidy was diverted 
to meet other problems, largely hypo- 
thetical. 

An official bargaining agency for 
the share-croppers has been established 
in the Southern Tenant Farmers Union 
which came into existence in 1934 in 
Poinsett County, Arkansas, when a 
small group of men got together to 
resist the wholesale eviction of croppers 
in that area. The S.T.F.U. seems to 
represent a frank and straightforward 
effort on the part of the croppers them- 
selves to get better wages and living 
conditions. It was kicked around a bit 
when that organization attempted to 
lure the croppers into affiliation, but 
without success. 

The Workers Defense League has 
been sponsoring a National Share- 
Croppers Week for the past few years. 
This organization seems, however, to 
be slightly “pink” in its membership 
and some of those who promoted it 
in certain localities were definitely 
“red.” 

Programs issued by the WDL for 
last year’s National Share-Croppers 
Week, showed a definitely Protestant 
influence. 


CATHOLIC MOVEMENTS 


Several Catholic movements have 
been inaugurated, within recent years, 
to develop a program which might al- 
leviate the distress of these people. One 
of these movements was the founda- 
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tion of the Missionary Servants of the 
Most Holy Trinity, by Father Thomas 
A. Judge, C.M., in 1920. The Congre- 
gation of missionary priests and Broth- 
ers maintains a preparatory seminary 
and novitiate right in the heart of this 
vast mission field at Holy Trinity, Ala- 
bama. One phase of the work for 
which these young men are being 
trained is share-cropping with the peo- 
ple of the South. 


SPIRITUAL AND SOCIAL BETTERMENT 


Father Judge had a well-defined 
plan for the spiritual and social bet- 
terment of these underprivileged peo- 
ple. It is an integrated program of edu- 
cation, medical attention and spiritual 
training, particularly for the children, 
that will effect a permanent rehabili- 
tation of the share-cropping people of 
the South. Over one hundred young 
men are now being trained for this 
work. St. Joseph’s Preparatory Semin- 
ary, at Holy Trinity, Alabama, is lo- 
cated on a large plantation close to 
the Chattahoochee River, the bound- 
ary between Alabama and Georgia, 
some twenty miles south of Columbus, 
Georgia. The young men in the semin- 
ary are schooled in the spirit of pov- 
erty and sacrifice so necessary to the 
missionary life. Along with their reg- 
ular studies in preparation for the holy 
priesthood, they become familiar with 
farming by helping with the work on 
the plantation. They learn the prob- 
lems of the southern farmer through 
personal experience and association. 
Within a mile of the seminary is the 
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recently completed St. Peter Claver 
Mission, planned and constructed by 
the priests and students of the congre- 
gation. This mission serves the colored 
share-cropping people over an area of a 
hundred square miles in southeastern 
Alabama. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


A school provides educational op- 
portunities for the children. Lunches 
are provided. Sisters of the Missionary 
Servants of the Most Blessed Trinity 
teach in the school and a Sister nurse 
of the same community visits the cab- 
ins regularly to help those who are un- 
able to come to the center for medical 
attention. The work of the pastor, 
Father Gilbert, M.S.SS.T., is not con- 
fined only to preaching the word of 
God. He must also be engaged in look- 
ing after the temporal needs of his 
people, arranging to free them from 
financial difficulties and bettering their 
conditions of living and working. 

The mission maintains a_ store, 
which is operated without profit for 
the benefit of the people of that dis- 
trict. On the farm, the missionary 
Brothers exemplify modern methods of 
crop-rotation. 

Diversified farming, almost un- 
known among these people, is ex- 
plained and introduced. Food crops 
are encouraged. The people of the sur- 
rounding district thus receive material 
and spiritual inspiration. They have a 
deep appreciation of the helps re- 
ceived. With many, this appreciation 
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vy teachings of the Catholic Faith. the reason that not enough people are 
e- Americans all, the share-cropping engaged in promoting the program. 
d people of the South have known pov- You can consider this article a bid for 
a erty and want in the midst of plenty. vocations to this kind of work if you 
n In centuries past the Catholic Church want to. I am merely pointing out one 
has carried on the twofold program of way in which the work can be done. 
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of tain statements made by our Divine Lord. He said certain 
kinds of devils could be cast out “only by prayer and fasting.” 
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facts for the right offering of their daily lives. He did not deny 
‘n man’s need of earthly things, but over and over again he empha- 
+3 sized the fact that spiritual things mattered more. 
al Many devils are in our midst today, and all the efforts of 
a men to banish them by other than spiritual means is utterly 
e- futile—New ZeaLcanp Tasiet, December 30, 1942. 
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Mission Enthusiasm after the 
War 


HETHER our boys on the battle 

fronts will be enthusiastic over 
our dreamers’ plans for global free- 
dom and democracy is questionable. 
What is more certain is that they will 
be eager to spread the Kingdom of 
Christ throughout the world. This is 
the conviction of Bishop John F. 
O’Hara of the Military Ordinariate. 
Writing to the Director of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, the 
Bishop said: 

You may be prepared for a very mission- 
minded generation of Catholic laymen in this 
country when our soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines come back home. Thousands of lives of 
American soldiers, sailors and marines have 
been spared because of the good will of 
natives of far-flung countries whose tutors in 
Christianity have been the missionaries. . . . 
From chaplains and men of the armed forces 
of the United States have come hundreds of 
letters telling of the friendly reception accord- 
ed to our men by neophytes of these mission- 
aries. Others tell of the joy of the natives at 
seeing white men from across the sea kneel 
with them at their prayers, at Mass and at 
Holy Communion. . . . The effect of our 
chaplains and men has been inspiring. The 
spiritual benefit of the experience has been 
mutual. 


It is a practical demonstration of 
the old axiom that the good diffuses 
itself. Our fighting men through the 
horrors of war have come to a deeper 


appreciation of the gift of Faith as a 
personal possession, and they have ex- 
perienced its effects in the charity of 
natives. They know that the spread of 
Christ’s Kingdom on earth is the sur- 
est guarantee of world peace—Tue 
Ave Maria, Notre Dame, February 
27, 1943. 


Thinking for Oneself 


HERE was never a time when in- 

dividual thought was so impor- 
tant, and there were never so many ad- 
verse influences attempting to stultify 
such thought. Just as modern invention 
has aimed at saving labor in the home 
and elsewhere, so have modern in- 
fluences aimed at supplying ready- 
made theories and opinions, cut and 
dried, not only asking to be adopted 
but forcing themselves upon the weak 
or lazy intellect. Press, movies and 
radio all shout these parrot-cries, these 
ready-made philosophies. It is no 
longer necessary, apparently, to think 
for oneself. Everything is explained 
for us so beautifully. Even serious 
reading is not required. Why trouble 
to read about a subject when we can 
have it presented to us in easy-to-un- 
derstand pictures, or conveyed by a 
smugly confident voice through a 
loud-speaker?—IrisH Catuotic, Dub- 
lin, December 31, 1942. 
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Nobility of Prayer 

HERE ARE people who would 

blush, if their neighbor caught 
them on their knees saying their pray- 
ers. 

Strange that it should be sol 
Strange that the highest and noblest 
act of man should be regarded by 
some as a thing which needed an apol- 


‘ogy, an explanation, an excuse. Strange 


that is should be considered more or 
less as an act of weakness, something 
just a little humiliating, an acknowl- 
edgment of unmanly dependence, ter- 
ror, fright or lack of spirit. 

This ludicrous distortion of the 
notion of prayer is not infrequent 
amongst “the men in the street.” They 
sometimes give it out as superior wis- 
dom. It is lamentable when even Cath- 
olics are slightly infected with this 
mental disease. It blinds their spiritual 
sight. They do not see that prayer is 
the greatest, grandest, most sublime 
act of man. They do not fully realize 
that a man who does not pray is a 
sorry specimen of manhood, a mental, 
or rather spiritual, defective, who has 
lost the worth, the splendor, the maj- 
esty of his human nature. 

Such a man has come down from 
the pinnacle of his human glory, de- 
scended the steps of his royal throne 
to walk on the level of the dumb 
beasts. They do not pray, for as ani- 
mals they cannot raise their mind to 
their Creator. In time of well-being 
they can grunt their satisfaction, in 
time of distress roar out their pain, 
but man alone can pray. Man alone 
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can turn towards the God that made 
him, with praise, gratitude and suppli- 
cation. Man alone can bend the knee 
in worship. Man’s prostration before 
the Godhead is man’s highest exalta- 
tion—Catuo.ic Times, London, Janu- 
ary 22, 1943. 


Church and the World Crisis 


oe CatHo.ic Cuurcn, as the di- 
vinely guarded bark of Peter, will 
outride the storm that now threatens 
the earth. Dark waters of tribulation 
may dash against her with ever-in- 
creasing violence, but can never sun- 
der her in twain—that is the certain 
knowledge of Catholic Faith. 

Divine protection for the Church, 
however, does not mean she can or 
will remain unaffected by the destruc- 
tive agencies that have been let loose 
upon mankind. The Church works in 
a world of living men. The obstacles 
that hamper them in their expression 
of faith also hamper the Church in 
her spiritual mission. 

Many modern influences have 
been hostile to the Christian Faith. 
The fertile but paganly cultivated secu- 
lar mind has, in recent decades, come 
forth with schemes of human reform 
and betterment from which Christ and 
His Church are eliminated. Some of 
the countries now at war have been 
their testing ground. 

The principal schemes among 
them have borne fruit, and the fruit 
is bitter. Modern materialism promised 
men a heaven here on earth and fared 
well enough until the science it adored 











as a god was overturned in the first 
world war. Disillusionment came when 
scientific progress gave way to scien- 
tific destructiveness. 

Then along came the ideologies 
which proclaim that the State, or abso- 
lute civil authority, is the source of 
all earthly blessings. The governments 
that accepted one or other such ideol- 
ogy promised the people contentment, 
peace and prosperity, but brought 
them instead misery, want and suf- 
fering. These ideologies promised life 
but actually became harbingers of 
death. 

War is a fever caused by hidden 
germs that are allowed to grow and 
multiply in the body politic until it 
can no longer throw them off. The 
Church is able to recognize these 
germs for what they are long before 
they break out in a fever. For these 
germs are godless standards of thought 
and soul-destroying ideologies. The 
Church knows they are evil because 
they contradict her message and op- 
pose the spirit of her Divine Founder, 
Who came to bring peace by the prac- 
tice of universal charity. 

If the Church is to meet the chal- 
lenge of modern social sophistries she 
must get out into the open with her 
own social program and Catholics 
must fight for it on the street, in the 
market place, at public assemblies. But 
many Catholics today display a ten- 
dency to confine religion to the four 
walls of a church or to the secrecy 
of their own minds and hearts. They 
should realize they have a great duty 
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to God in these critical times. By their 
lives as well as by the principles they 
proclaim they are called to be the 
“light of the world.” 

Much is at stake! A system of so- 
cial betterment based on Christian prin- 
ciples will have justice and charity to 
all men as its foundation stones. And 
what more secure foundation stones 
are possible? Should Christian thought 
and influence, on the other hand, be 
eliminated from plans for the morrow, 
the future welfare of mankind will rest 
on quicksand. Materialism will again 
lead the world to misery and death. For 
then hate would rule, and not the Di- 
vine precept of charity—Cartuotic 
SENTINEL, Portland, Oregon, Decem- 
ber 17, 1942. 


Labor Schools 


ATHOLIC colleges are gradually 

being accepted by the Army and 
Navy as proper places for instruction 
according to the military service plan 
of education. There will still be num- 
berless classrooms unoccupied at night 
and hundreds of willing volunteers for 
a faculty and thousands of workmen 
who could profit by free courses re- 
lating to the labor movement. Perhaps 
some of the more socially progressive 
educators will look into the possibili- 
ties. 

Our Catholic institutions have a 
grand record of achievement in fur- 
nishing leaders in the professional 
fields. The accomplishment of the same 
purpose for the working classes is in 
reverse proportion to the numbers of 
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our population. At least half the na- 
tion is made up of working people. If 
the Catholic colleges have produced 
half a hundred leaders in the field of 
industrial relations on the side of labor 
we would be delighted to have the 
statistics -CRowN HeEtcHts CoMMENT, 
February 23, 1943. 


Apostate World 


T Is important for us now to recall 
I that at the close of the Great War 
there was general recognition of the 
fatal results of the rejection of Christ 
in national and international life. Even 
the secular press upheld the purest 
Christian traditions—the sacredness of 
the plighted word, the sinfulness of 
godless ambition, the grandeur of hu- 
man liberty, the beauty of self-sacri- 
fice and charity, the immorality of mil- 
itarism, hatred of cruelty and detesta- 
tion of oppression and horror of in- 
justice. 

These things had been featured 
in war propaganda, and perhaps it was 
to be expected that, at least for a while, 
they should continue to receive some 
public notice. The great lesson had 
been learned; or so it seemed. It only 
remained to apply the principles re- 
discovered at such an appallingly ex- 
pensive school. The list of achieve- 
ments within one decade after the war 
would be impressive even now—were 
there left as much as a vestige of all 
that great program of reconstruction 
to which the most enlightened states- 


| men put their hands. 
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There was the League of Nations, 
counting fifty-six sovereign States; the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice established to settle all disputes 
between nations; the Washington Na- 
val Conference to control and limit 
battleship competition; the Locarno 
treaties of 1925 giving security to 
France and favoring Franco-German 
rapprochement; the Briand-Kellogg 
pact of 1928 definitely and formally re- 
jecting war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy and pledging its signa- 
tories to settle all quarrels by pacific 
means—signed by sixty States; the 
London Naval Conference of 1930, the 
Disarmament Conference of 1932. 

These things, like the peace 
treaties, cease to have any save a his- 
torical meaning. What happened, the 
student of history must ask? Simply 
this: the apostate world went on with 
its apostasy content with new names 
for the old ideas. In all that fair-seem- 
ing structure of a new world, there 
was no mention of God, no appeal 
for His help, no acknowledgment of 
His providence; nowhere was there 
direct reference to His laws written 
on the heart of every man and pro- 
claimed for twenty centuries through 
the Church which is His mouthpiece 
on earth. For this neglect another gen- 
eration has to pay in the war that now 
rages—the most apocalyptic disaster 
that has ever befallen the human race. 
—Tue SovuTHern Cross, Adelaide, 
Australia, October 23, 1942. 








Putting Birth Control Over 


Rev. Epcar ScHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 


Reprinted from Tue Acoxyte, February, 1943 


_ from the law, a field to which 
attention has already been drawn, 
what methods were used in foisting 
this positively destructive practice, this 
dehumanizing and uncivilizing pro- 
gram of uncontrol upon a great and 
civilized people? How was it “put 
over?” For the sake of the record it 
will be well to jot down at least some 
of the methods used. And it will be a 
relatively simple task to do. One needs 
do little more than consult the writ- 
ings of the birth controllers themselves. 
They have left plenty sources of in- 
formation readily available. 

But before descending to any de- 
tails let us glance at the following 
overall picture briefly painted by Dr. 
Paul Popenoe. Declaring that our ma- 
chine age disregards most of the needs 
of children, and is therefore unfavor- 
able to children, he goes on to say: 

These very real difficulties have been in- 
tensified by an emotional propaganda, much 
of which was associated with the earlier years 
of the birth-control movement. For well over 
a quarter century, America was assailed with 
a propaganda painting the evils of large fam- 
ilies, the dangers of child-bearing, the mis- 
fortunes of the “unwanted child.” (without 
taking much trouble to inquire why he was 
unwanted.)* 

And again in the same strain: 

From a good deal of modern discussion 
one would think that children were a mis- 
fortune; that the smallest possible number 


1 Modern Marriage, p. 248. 


was a desirable number; that each additional 
child was for the mother a step toward the 
grave, for the father a step toward bank- 
ruptcy, and for both a step toward misery. 
The “propaganda” was carried on 
through many different instruments or 
channels—through the press, the lec- 
ture platform, organizations, polls, 
letters, exhibits, and more recently, also 
in some measure, through the radio. 


Birps oF Mrs. SANGER’S FEATHER 


Mrs. Sanger, the archpriestess of 
the movement, has herself appealed to 
groups of most variegated stripes in 
carrying on her own activities. Among 
the very first of these were “the ‘up 
and doing’ progressive women who 
then called themselves Feminists.” But 
she got little consolation from them, 
and apparently still less backing, at any 
rate in the early days of the birth con- 
trol movement. “You can’t do a thing 
about it until we get the vote,” they 
continuously told her.? Incidentally, the 
situation reminds one forcefully of 
the statement of the great American 
philosopher and convert, Orestes A. 
Brownson, written fully three quarters 
of a century ago. “The ultimate pur- 
pose of the Feminist movement,” he 
wrote in substance, “is the shirking of 
motherhood.” 

Some years later, however, as we 
shall see, Mrs. Sanger again appealed 


2 My Fight for Birth Control, p. 57. 
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to women, and with far more success, 
so far as the cause she advocated was 
concerned. But meanwhile she had 
turned elsewhere—to radicals of vari- 
ous hues. Deploring her inability to 
win the Feminists of the time to her 
colors, she said that “only the boys of 
the IL.W.W. seemed to grasp the 
economic significance of this great 
social question.” 8 

It was in this connection, too, that 
she wrote that notices of the Woman 
Rebel were sent to The Masses, Mother 
Earth, The Call, The Arm and 
Hammer, The Liberator, “all names 
echoing the spirit which had quickened 
them.” 4 

RED COMRADES 

In earlier pages of her volume, An 
Autobiography, the reader met some 
of her friends of this caliber when she 
was trying to have her “Sing Sing 
job” done. But there were others. For 
example, when she was arrested for 
conducting a birth control clinic in 
New York, the press drew attention 
to the fact that she was supported by 
such characters as Emma Goldman, 
later deported to Russia by the Ameri- 
can Government, Ben Reitman, and 
Rose Pastor Stokes. Again, literature 
emanating from the Communist Unit 
of Teachers College, New York, stated 
that she had acted as guide on sight- 
seeing trips for the unit.° 

On her trip to Russia Mrs. Sanger 


was accompanied by Mrs. Ethel Clyde, 





3 My Fiaht for Birth Control, p. 61. 
*An Autobiography, p. 109. 

5 Catechism of Birth Cease, Our Sunday Visi- 
tor Press, p. 24. 
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who had contributed to “sundry leftist 
causes and birth control.” ® 

Mrs. Sanger also contacted radical 
types abroad. Thus, speaking of a 
so-called “baby strike” of German 
women after the World War, she 
stated that the former medical chief 
of the Communists‘told her the women 
of Bavaria were determined to stop 
having babies, and that he himself had 
given information to thousands and 
had intended to establish clinics all over 
the State had the Communist Republic 
remained in power.’ 


ANARCHIST PHILOSOPHY 


Intellectual radicals were likewise 
contacted by her. She mentions, for 
instance, such “splendid and courage- 
ous figures” as Havelock Ellis, Edward 
Carpenter, and Olive Shreiner. 

Mrs. Sanger herself suggests the 
background for the foregoing when 
she points out that her father was the 
first Socialist in his community, and a 
follower of Henry George. About her- 
self she writes: “My own personal 
feelings drew me towards the indi- 
vidualist, anarchist philosophy.” ® 

This is the woman who later we 
find catering to the women of wealth, 
marrying a “pillar of finance,” and 
writing about flitting back and forth 
between London and the Riviera. 

Some insight is given into her 
character and views by noting her atti- 
tude towards the Government. It was 
not unlike her attitude towards the 
“¢ An Autobiography, p. 433. 


TOp. cit., p. 288. 
8 Op. cit., p. 75. 
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observance of the law, to which refer- 
ence has already beer. made. It really 
seems odd to hear birth controllers 
argue their cause, as they so often do 
today, in the name of democracy, if 
the democratic government of the 
United States is deserving of no more 
respect than their leader had for it. 
The following are some of the things 
which her own pen wrote about the 
government or its officials. 


No Respect FOR DEMOCRACY 


Speaking critically of the Congress 
of the United States, she stated: 

“You wondered whether those who had 
already abandoned hope of obtaining relief in 


this way and resorted to direct action had 
not, perhaps, the right idea.” ® 


Again she wrote: “Let us put the 
United States of America upon the 
map of the civilized world.” 1° 

And again, after the court deci- 
sion on the Comstock law in 1936: 
“Tt is really a relief to be able to say 
something good about the Govern- 
ment.” 11 

In mentioning the failure of the 
American Consul in Japan to answer 
two messages she had sent him, after 
Tokio had refused her admission to 
the country, she referred to him as 
“that silent, unhelpful, fearful, un- 
gracious, representative of our democ- 
racy.” 2 

But perhaps the following state- 
ment, made publicly by her to the 





® Op. cit., p. 423. 

0 My Pay, for Birth Control, p. 134. 

1 An Autobiography, p 428. 

12. My Fight for Birth ‘Control, pp. 243-44. 
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members of an international meeting 
in New York, largely engineered by 
her, takes the cake: 


To the delegates from all foreign coun- 
tries, I wish to apologize—if I may do so 
without any disrespect—for the obstacles you 
have had to meet, the obstructions placed in 
your way by some of the rules and regula- 
tions of our American government. 

While the United States shuts her gate to 
foreigners, and is less hospitable than other 
countries in welcoming visitors, no attempt 
whatever is made to discourage the rapid 
multiplication of undesirable aliens, and na- 
tives, within our own borders. On the con- 
trary, the Government of the United States 
deliberately encourages and even makes neces- 
sary by its law the breeding, with breakneck 
rapidity, of idiots, defectives, diseased, feeble- 
minded, and criminal classes. 


To cite just one more example: 


Firouts Law 


Referring to her open violation of 
the law in distributing copies of The 
Woman Rebel through the mail, by 
dropping them in many different boxes 
and chutes, she stated: “I felt the Gov- 


ernment was absurd and tyrannical to | 


make us do this for no good purpose. 
I could not get used to its methods 
then. I have not yet, and probably 
never will.” 14 

We wouldn’t be surprised. At any 
rate, it is practically repeating what she 
stated before, namely, that she was in- 
clined toward the individualist and 
anarchist philosophy. Hazel Benjamin 
notes the same: “Ever the individualist, 
conscious of hampering tendencies, of 





13 Op. cit., pp. 289-290. 
14 An Autobiography, Introduction, p. 111. 
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boards, resentful of their efforts to dic- 
tate her policies, and impatient with 
the red tape involved in working with 
them, she resigned her presidency of 
the organization (American Birth Con- 
trol League).” Nor are we much sur- 
prised that an individual so restive 
under the restraint of human law and 
order also is inclined to kick over the 
traces where the Divine law is con- 
cerned. 

It was after Mrs. Sanger quit her 
defiance of the law and centered her 
efforts in changing it that she turned 
from her poorer Socialist friends to 
women of means and standing. She 
felt they could give more effective help 
to her. Hazel Benjamin quotes her as 
follows in the article already referred 
to: 

The answer was to make the club women 
of wealth and intelligence use their power 
and money and influence to obtain freedom 
and knowledge for the women of the poor. 
These laws must be changed. The women of 
leisure must listen. The women of wealth 
must give. The women of influence must 
protest. 

It was at this time too that she 
turned more to the printed word, the 
lecture platform, and the like, in order 
to “educate” the public and foster her 
“cause.” 

PUBLICATIONS AND THE PRESS 

A variey of new publications put 
in their appearance. In 1917 Mrs. 
Sanger started the Birth Control 
Review. This was, from 1917 to 1921, 
she states, “the spearhead in the edu- 
cational stage.” 15 She continued to edit 


% An Autobiography, p. 252. 
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it until 1928, when she broke with the 
American Birth Control League. After 
forming the National Committee on 
Legislation shortly after this break, she 
for a time made use of a series of 
Newsletters in her work. This con- 
tinued from 1929 to 1935. The 
National Birth Control News, a 
monthly, was started in 1936. Still 
other periodicals have come on the 
scene, the Journal of Contraception, 
now called Human Fertility—and a 
Bulletin or News Letter of the Birth 
Control Federation of America—now 
called the Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion of America. 


SPREADING DESTRUCTIVE DOCTRINES 


Through various other printed 
media did the birth-controllers carry 
their destructive doctrines to the 
public. Hazel Benjamin calls attention 
to the fact that a study of magazine 
and newspaper indexes, covering the 
years from 1914 to 1931, showed a 
constant increase in the number of 
articles listed and an opinion that was 
predominantly favorable. She adds that 
the number of entries in the New York 
Times index alone had reached ninety- 
two for the year 1935. During that 
year, too, the first salaried professional 
publicity expert was engaged and re- 
leases began going out systematically 
from headquarters, while local workers 
were urged to make use of the press 
to bring their activities to the attention 
of the public.1® The 1940 Annual 


% Op. Cit. 
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Report of the Birth Control Federation 
of America, for instance, states: 

In the press of the nation approximately 
9,000 birth control items appeared, totaling 
more than 2,500 standard newspaper columns. 
Approximately 2,044 newspaper items dealt 
with activities of the Federation itself. In the 
field of magazines, twenty-five articles on 
birth control appeared in National magazines, 
among them Life, Time, Harpers, Newsweek, 
Cosmopolitan, the Forum, and others, repre- 
senting a total circulation of over 4,000,000. 


Great amounts of leaflet and 
pamphlet material were also made 
available and broadcasted extensively. 
It is claimed, for instance, that in 1936, 
164,750 individual pieces were dis- 
tributed. In the “Budget Needs” of 
the Federation for 1942 there is the 
item, $40,570.90 for Public Informa- 
tion. Even such a tried old publication 
as the Woman’s Home Companion has 
served as a medium for bringing this 
doctrine of uncontrol into American 
homes. And now apparently the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is increasingly to carry articles 
on the subject for its readers. The issue 
of March 28, 1942, for instance, carried 
an article by G. W. Beebe and J. 
Overton describing the “Contraceptive 
Service Department of Health, City of 
Nashville.” The Quarterly Cumulative 
Index Medicus published by the 
A.M.A. for the quarter, January— 
March, 1942, lists 15 references to con- 
traception. The most recent offender 
has been The Parents’ Magazine. 

Furthermore many local birth con- 
trol units print literature of their own. 
The same is true of firms selling con- 
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traceptives. The Holland-Rantos Com- 
pany, for example, has a press clipping 
service and sends out a “Birth Control 
News” publication monthly, except in 
summer. Apparently it is more an ad 
or “front” than anything else, since 
many of the news items are not about 
birth control at all. Incidentally, this 
particular company was formed by two 
young men who had worked with 
Mrs. Sanger. 


PROPAGANDA LEAFLETS 


One of the earliest propaganda 
leaflets used might be inserted here for 
the record. It read: 

MOTHERS 

Can you afford to have a large family? 

Do you want any more children? 

If not, why do you have them? 

Do not kill, do not take life, but prevent. 

Safe, Harmless Information can be ob- 
tained of trained nurses at 

46 Amboy Street 

Near Pitkin Avenue—Brooklyn 

Tell Your Friends and Neighbors. All 
Mothers Welcome. 


A registration fee of 10 cents entitles any 
mother to this information. 

These leaflets, Mrs. Sanger writes, 
“we poked into letter boxes, house 
after house, day after day, upstairs, 
downstairs, all over the place.” 17 Ap- 
parently she was fearful, however, that 
some might still escape this, for she 
tells of accosting a woman in the street 
and inviting her to the clinic. It is 
noteworthy that the notion of health 
was in no way brought into this leaflet. 

At birth control conference meet- 
ings there is usually a flood of litera- 


7 An Autobiography, p. 216. 
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ture of the commercial ad type, some 
of it very plainly worded, some of it 
hiding at least somewhat behind such 
expressions as “Confidential Talk to 
Women,” “For Feminine Hygiene,” 
“Marriage Hygiene,” “For Physicians 
Only!” “Strictly Confidential.” 


In the fall of 1942 a handful of 
fliers by a Mothers’ Health Association 
in the nation’s capital came to the 
writer's attention. These stated that the 
purpose of its Birth Control Clinic was 
“to receive married women for advice 
and instruction in family planning and 
child spacing, according to considera- 
tion of health and economic situation.” 
Clinical hours for white and colored 
were noted. 


MANUALS ON “TECHNIQUE” 


In the National Program for 1942 
of organized birth control we read, 
under “Public Information,” that “the 
Federation will continue to make use 
of such media as newspapers, maga- 
zine articles, direct mail, exhibits and 
radio broadcasting and it plans produc- 
tion of a moving picture for lay 
audiences.” The use of exhibits and 
radio broadcasting has been growing. 
Even the American Medical Associa- 
tion had exhibits at its last (1942) 
annual meeting. One might wonder 
whether the contemplated moving pic- 
ture for lay audiences will be quite as 
plain as the pictures and graphs that 
are used in the birth control literature 
or of the moving pictures already in 
use for commercial purposes. One of 
the latter was recently shown in con- 
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junction with the meeting of a national 
population organization held at one of 
the oldest and most outstanding uni- 
versities of the United States. 

Special cheap manuals on birth 
control practices or techniques have 
been published. Apparently the latest 
of these is the one coming from Dr. 
Robert L. Dickinson, for some years a 
Vice-President of the Birth Control 
Federation of America, and Dr. Wood- 
bridge E. Morris, General Medical 
Director of the Federation. It contains 
fifty illustrations and explains in details 
the various methods used, even down 
to sterilization for permanent infer- 
tility. These manuals are gotten to 
people in various ways. One way, for 
instance, has been to write to direct- 
resses of nurses and to offer them 
copies for distribution to those under 
their charge. 


PuBLIC INFORMATION, 1942 PoLLs 


The fad for “polls” has subsided 
somewhat. Some of their weaknesses 
became very apparent in the last presi- 
dential elections, if not before. How- 
ever, the following item in one birth 
control poll is set down for what it 
may be worth. In answer to a question 
in the poll which reads: “What is the 
ideal size of a family?” 64 per cent 
voted in favor of a two or three child 
family (the vote was evenly divided 
between the two figures). It should be 
observed that neither a two-child nor a 
three-child family is large enough to 
ensure a nation even a permanently 
stable population. 
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Worps AND LAUGHTER 


One of the methods rather con- 
sistently used by Mrs. Sanger, and 
other birth controllers for that matter, 
is the substitution of words for argu- 
ments. Time and again, for example, 
she uses the term “conscript mothers” 
in referring to mothers of large 
families. That is, of course, no less than 
an insult to the very mothers who have 
done their duty before God and to the 
State. It is the sons of these “conscript 
mothers” who have now been “con- 
scripted” in a desperate effort to save 
the nation, and apparently world civili- 
zation. And it is her doctrine that 
accounts for the fact that there are so 
many non-conscript mothers who have 
no sons to be conscripted for this cause. 

Again we see this childish method 
used in an effort to avoid being put in 
an unfavorable light by rebuffs given 
her when she tried to teach her doc- 
trines of uncontrol in other countries. 
When, for instance, at a meeting in 
Germany which she was attending, a 
German woman objected to birth con- 
trol, her objection, according to Mrs. 
Sanger, was “bellowed.” Similarly, in 
a meeting in Russia at which she 
broached the subject, a protesting offi- 
cial “shrieked” his disapproval, and 
again, he “shouted” it 

But it was when she came to vent- 
ing her spleen against the Catholic 
Church that Mrs. Sanger put forth 
her best efforts at emitting tasty words. 
And that happened more than once. 
Repeatedly she has shown how vio- 
lently she has hated this institution 
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which she left in her childhood days, 
and which dares to teach things that 
run counter to her individualist and 
iconoclast whims and wishes. For ex- 
ample, in writing about the “Hear. 
ings” held on one of the birth control 
bills, she referred to the Church as an 
organization that had “obstructed 
every effort of human emancipation, 
every step toward the stars.” 18 

Even cheaper than mere words is 
the argument of ridicule, the provok- 
ing of laughter, that has at times been 
used by the birth controllers. We shall 
give an example of this later. Appar- 
ently it was actually used with a feel- 
ing that a point had been made in 
their favor when they had recourse 
to it. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Direct mail has also been used as 
a means of propaganda. This was 
given considerable emphasis, for in- 
stance, during the campaign against 
the Federal Law. Women “back 
home” were advised by mail to write 
letters to their Congressmen, urging 
them to back the proposed birth con- 
trol legislation. They were even sent 
an envelope, stamped and addressed 
to their respective Congressmen. An 
American foundation donated $10,000 
for this specific purpose.!® 

But pressure was also brought to 
bear on Congressmen in other ways. 
The National Committee’s field 


18 My Fight for Birth eae pp. 352. 
19 An Autobiography, p. 
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workers egged on their constituents. 
Writes Hazel Benjamin: 


The chief function of the National Com- 
mittee’s field workers was the organization of 
pressure groups, especially in the districts of 
Congressmen whose votes were most desir- 
able. The result was a group of about 900 
State, district, county, and local chairmen and 
workers. The chairmen were responsible for 
simulating local support and activities, for 
having letters and telegrams sent to their 
representatives in Congress upon request from 
Washington headquarters and for arranging 
that Congressmen be interviewed while at 
home, especially in election years.” 


More recently too have the birth- 
controllers been deep “in politics.” For 
instance, in surveys made in States by 
the Birth Control Federation in 1941 
the political situation, and its bearing 
on birth control, came in for definite 
attention. 


POLITICAL PRESSURE 


Here are a few samples found 
under the caption Political Situation in 
these survey records: 


Florida: In a confidential interview some 
time ago with the present Governor’s wife, 
before he was elected to office, Mrs. Holland 
informed Mrs. Trent that both she and her 
husband, Spessard L. Holland, believed in 
birth control and would support it if he were 
elected to public office. 

Strong political groups in the State are 
the American Legion, the Federated Women’s 
Clubs and the Farm Bureau Federation. The 
American Legion has, probably, the greatest 
influence on the Governor. . . 

Kentucky: The present Governor of the 
State, Keen Johnson . . . is described as a 
“do nothing” and would, not favor anything 
that might raise even a mild fuss. Politically 
the State is highly conservative and not likely 


—— 
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to support any such progressive movement, as 
birth control, without a long period of edu- 
cational effort. 

West Virginia: . . . Governor Neely is 
interested in the birth control program, but 
made no definite commitment during a phone 
conference with Dr. Point other than that he 
would not oppose the program. Key political 
leaders such as Arthur B. Koontz of Charles- 
ton, a prominent attorney and influential in 
Democratic politics and Dr. Grover Robertson, 
newly-appointed members of the State Board 
of Control, are interested and have promised 
their support of the program. Both are close 
to the Governor . . . The Governor, it is re- 
ported, will follow any course favored by the 
President or Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Tennessee: The political situation in the 
State makes the case for birth control in pub- 
lic health very complicated. The Governor is 
not a ruling factor in the public health set-up 
because though he appoints the Commissioner 
and the public health council, it is actually 
the medical society which virtually dictates 
the above appointments and governs the poli- 
cies of the health department. 

Mississippi: The Governor would be po- 
tentially favorable toward the inclusion of a 
birth control program in the Public Health 
Department according to an interview with 
his secretary. Mrs. D. C. Lee and Dr. Under- 
wood would be the chicf avenues of contact 
to the Governor. 

Virginia: The political situation in the 
State, according to the League, has no direct 
bearing on the program. The present Gov- 
ernor (James H. Price) does not exercise wide 
influence and does not influence State depart- 
ments in the conduct of their programs to 
any great extent. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
the Parent-Teachers Association wield consid- 
erable political power. The influence of these 
groups has been brought to bear on a few 
local health departments only, and could be 
used to great effect in other situations. 


But the field workers of organized 
birth control did more than make sur- 
veys or use pressure on Congressmen. 
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To quote Hazel Benjamin once more: 


In addition to propaganda methods already 
mentioned, personal contact with community 
leaders and members over an extensive area 
was secured by field workers, beginning in 
1931. Between 1934 and 1936 forty workers 
visited 600 towns and covered approximately 
1,000 meetings. The committee records show 
the value of such work in increased local 
activity and increased response to requests 
from headquarters for assistance. 

Through these workers, and through lec- 
tures and meetings, the number of individuals 
who expressed their approval of the work of 
the committee increased steadily. In 1930 
there were 3,000 endorsers; in 1936 there 
were 52,464. 


Tue Cuinic Comes To NortH CAROLINA 


To get at least a glimpse at some 
of the methods used locally in “putting 
over” birth control, the example of 
North Carolina can well be taken. 
This State can boast today the greatest 
number of clinics of any of the States 
in the Union, with but one exception, 
New York. The methods used in foist- 
ing them upon the people of the State 
are described in considerable detail, 
and with no little manifestation of glee, 
by Don Wharton in an article appear- 
ing in a nationally-known magazine.”! 
The facts that we adduce in the follow- 
ing are all from this source. 

The first difficulty encountered in 
establishing the clinics in the State was 
a want of funds. No State law stood in 
the way, and the interpretation given 
the Federal law in 1936 had removed 
serious objection from that quarter. 
But when Dr. George M. Cooper, di- 


4 Birth Control: The Case for the State, Tue 
ALantic Montuty, October, 1939. 
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rector of preventive medicine of the 
State Board of Health, wanted to get 
a clinic program under way in 1937, 
he knew, as Wharton put it, “the futil- 
ity of taking a contraceptive promotion 
program before a State legislature.” 
However, a way out was found. A 
nurse with whom Cooper was ac- 
quainted, and who was “in charge of 
an experimental program, giving birth 
control information to the natives of a 
densely-populated little island of Boca- 
grande, off the Florida Everglades,” in- 
duced Dr. Clarence J. Gamble, an heir 
to the Proctor and Gamble soap for- 
tune, to donate funds for a trial pro- 
gram. Dr. Gamble offered funds for a 
three-month program. Dr. Cooper in- 
duced him to give $2,250, so a year’s 
program would be possible. Gamble 
not only agreed to this but later ad- 
vanced money to continue the program 
further. The final upshot was that 
North Carolina had the first State 
health Department in the United States 
to engage in such a program, has today 
in public health quarters by far the 
largest number of birth clinics of any 
State, and, as we have pointed out, is 
second only to one State, New York, in 
the total number of birth control clinics. 


PutTING It OvER 


How was this program “put over”? 
Very judiciously. It is emphasized that 
much caution was used, that it was 
done “quietly and without ballyhoo.” 
For example, only after the work was 
under way for almost a year, was any 
official public mention of the contra- 
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ceptive program made. In fact, it was 
under way for eight months, and clinics 
had already been established in “most 
of the strategic counties,” before Dr. 
Cooper even sent out a general letter 
telling county health officers there was 
a program. Again, opposition was con- 
sistently avoided. He did not “let the 
enemy come to grips with him.” If 
opposition raised its head in one county 
he withdrew temporarily. Particularly 
was effort made to prevent public con- 
troversy. “County health officers were 
asked to get the opinions of local physi- 
cians individually rather than at meet- 
ings, which might lead to unmanage- 


able debates.” 


SpEcIAL NOTICE 


The following are a few items in 
this project deserving of special notice: 

A county health officer who did 
not feel that his county needed con- 
traception, it is pointed out, was told 
to check his vital statistics. “When he 
discovered that the Negroes were ac- 
counting for 85 per cent of the births,” 
writes Wharton, “he quickly changed 
his mind.” An entirely legitimate infer- 
ence here is that sociologists need no 
longer search for a sure solution for 
the “Negro Problem.” 

“In one county where there is a 
homestead project, the contraceptive 
clinic actually has the financial support 
of the Federal Government.”?” 





"That Federal Funds were in any way used 
for birth control purposes was denied to the 
author by Will Alexander, at the time Direc- 
tor of the Farm Security Administration, 
under whose jurisdiction the homestead pro- 
jects were administered. 


PUTTING BIRTH 
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In one county Dr. Cooper found 
a health officer “of ancient vintage 
who condemned birth control as a sin. 
... In eighteen months the county had 
a new health officer and Dr. Cooper 
had an extra clinic spotted on his map 
without having risked his whole war 
on a minor skirmish.” 


By-PropuctTs 


Significant, too, is what Wharton 
says of the “by-products” of the pro- 
gram. Thus, he points out that private 
doctors also began recommending birth 
control to their patients, and that two 
of the largest manufacturing plants in 
the State set up birth control clinics of 
their own. Regarding the latter, he 
adds: “One of the plants has placed 
printed slips in payroll envelopes tell- 
ing employes that the firm’s physicians 
and nurses may be consulted. All this 
has been done quietly to prevent the 
possibility of a boycott, but as word 
seeps out over the State other mills 
may follow suit.” 

Certainly Wharton makes it unes- 
capably clear that the North Carolina 
program was decidedly and fundamen- 
tally anti-baby. Of the entire first mass 
of women who came to the clinic he 
wrote: “To each one (italics mine) of 
these 2,500 women a pregnancy would 
be actually, or nearly, a tragedy.” 

But the birth-controllers by no 
means remained content with their ef- 
forts in North Carolina. There are still 
children in other parts of the South. 
Hence these parts must be rendered 
sterile too. Their 1942 program, for ex- 
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ample, called for the following in the make it understandable why the term 
South: “birth control” has become a by-word, 
To complete the Public Health programs not with the “sick and poor” as some 
initiated in Florida, Virginia, West Virginia, unctuously put it, but with every man, 
eae See.» - ; woman, and child in America. It should 
To initiate comparable programs in Ten- he d dabl h 
nessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, Georgia, Ken- also make it un ersten able why the 
tucky, California, and Arizona. theory and practice of uncontrol has 
The South has again been invaded; spread far and wide like wildfire, 
this time by an army that strikes di- bringing dreadful results to the coun. 
rectly at its most vital spot, its homes. try and threatening it with ever greater 
Certainly the foregoing should and more direful consequences. 


Freedom of Learning 


“The medieval professor was not free to advocate falsehood, but 
he was free to investigate it. He was free to search for truth as far 
as he wished—and some of them went rather far. In a very real 
sense the medieval university was a self-governing institution. 
There were no wealthy boards of trustees, to consider, no State 
legislatures. And if the State or prince interfered, the univer- 
sity corporation had a potent weapon to hand—they could 
migrate to another municipality. And they made use of that 
right in the beginning not infrequently. And the finest chapter 
in the history of Papal diplomacy is the story of its dealings with 
the universities. The Holy See gave them all the possible freedom 
that the age could wish and through this means kept alive the 
continuous tradition of learning.”—William ]. McGucken, S.]., 
in Tue Historica Butvetin, January, 1943. 
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the monc the gifts of grace the noblest of all is sanctifying or 
has habitual grace. This is that grace which in Holy Scripture 
fire, is called the seed of God, the participation of the Divine Nature, 
oun- the seal of the Holy Spirit, the pledge of celestial inheritance, 
ater the fountain of water flowing into life eternal. 


This is the grace by which we are made partakers of the 
Divine Nature, sons and friends of God, members of His house- 
hold, and intimate acquaintances, fellow-citizens of the Saints, 
and living temples of the Holy Ghost, brothers and co-heirs of 
Christ and members of His Body. 


This is the grace by which we put on Christ and are made 
new creatures, by which we are re-born, re-generated, and live in 
Christ, by which we die, are buried and rise in Christ and dwell 
in the heavenly city. 


This is the grace by which the spirit of Christ is born in our 
souls, and is our light, our life, our justice, our sanctity; which 
converts from earthly into heavenly beings, from captives into free 
men, from enemies into firm friends, and from servants into 


children of God. 


This is the white and immaculate stole arrayed in which we 
are shown to be the sons of God; it is the root of all virtues, the 
tree of life whose fruit nourishes us unto life eternal. 


* Translated from De Gratia Curisti by the Rev. Edward J. Weisenberg, S.J. 
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Italy and the Vatican 


Luic1 


StTuRzo 


Reprinted from Tue Review oF Potitics, January, 1943 


(je ANTI-Fascists abroad have very 
often manifested their fear that in 
the event of the collapse of Fascism, 
the Vatican might favor a monarchical 
and bourgeois solution in agreement 
with the right wing of Fascism, which 
is considered moderate. Such fear has 
nurtured some attitudes which, indulg- 
ing in an historical recollection, I might 
call “Ghibelline,” granting that they 
explicitly exclude the intention to imi- 
tate the anti-clericalism of the last cen- 
tury. 

I have no direct information con- 
cerning the political feelings towards 
the Papacy in Italy; only the echo of 
the attacks on the Vatican reaches me 
here, attacks made normally by the 
extremist Fascist press, but occasionally 
also by the moderate press. Recently, 
Minister Bottai (who is considered as 
one of the Fascists closest to Cath- 
olicism) wrote in Critica Fascista (the 
magazine he publishes) an article un- 
favorable to the Vatican, stating that 
the Fascist State “is not necessarily 
Catholic” and intimating that the dis- 
cussions and affirmations of the Italian 
Catholic Press (especially the Osserva- 
tore Romano) in favor of a social and 
international order based on justice, 
could be considered an obstacle to the 
war-time efforts of Fascist Italy. 


Regime Fascista of Cremona does 


not use much diplomacy in writing; it 


is like the typical, loud Fascist who 
shouts and stamps his feet. We quoted 
above a passage of its reply to the 
Catholic newspapers of Milan, vehe- 
mently criticizing the policy of the 
Pope (without naming him). Another 
quotation from the article will prove 
our contention: 

Undoubtedly the (Vatican’s) radio-broad- 
casts of sympathy to the Jews in Poland; the 
Pope’s message to Queen Wilhelmina, a Prot- 
estant; the mild attitude towards atheistic 
Bolshevism; the failure to protest against col- 
laboration or rather religious contamination of 
Catholics with Protestants and Jews in the 
United States and in England; the admission 
of Jews into the offices of Vatican City; what 
seemed done in contempt of our anti-Jewish 


policy could not meet our consent.” (July 14, 
1942)? 


What angers the Fascists more 
than anything else is the position taken 
by the Pope regarding the post-war 
period. Last June the Osservatore Ro- 
mano reproduced on its front page and 
without comment an article of the 
Tribune de Genéve “for which [these 
are the words of The Regime Fascista] 
the inspiring doctrines of the great 
democratic powers and the concern of 
the Holy See are one and the same 
thing. The Covenant, the Atlantic 
Charter and the Pope’s Encyclicals 
seem to aim at the same goal.” After 
that, the writer violently attacks: 

Absurdity and indecency are manifested 


1 Words in parentheses are mine. 
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in the behavior of the Osservatore Romano. 
The organ of the Holy: See published, in its 
editorial column, the complete account of the 
Tribune de Genéve, without any comment 
and in a very sharp print in order that every- 
one can understand the homage that the 
Vatican paper desires to pay to it. They could 
not do a greater disservice to the Pope. They 
sught, by devilish art, to have him appear 
the ally of the democratic countries and of 
Communist Russia. But in the Vatican, and 
more precisely in the Secretary of State, do 
they or do they not watch over the dangerous 
and seditious attitude taken by the official 
organ of all the Catholics of the world and 
particularly, since it is printed in our lan- 
guage, of the Italian Catholics? A deceitful or 
faulty tolerance may produce serious conse- 
quences. It gives the right to the Catholics of 
the Axis nations to assume a defensive atti- 
tude, by which it will not be so easy then to 
determine where politics ends and religion 
begins, or vice versa. (June 19, 1942) 


Hostitiry TOWARDS THE VATICAN 


There is, indeed, a veiled hostility 
in Fascist and pro-Nazi circles towards 
the Vatican which tries, however, to 
shun whatever might lead to a break 
that would put the Holy See out of 
contact with the hierarchy and the 
Catholic populations of the Axis coun- 
tries and of the occupied territories. 
The Pope has declared himself to be 
impartial. This word has caused resent- 
ment in the press of the democratic 
countries and has also embarrassed the 
Catholics of such countries who are 
faced by the adversaries of the Papacy. 
The “Ghibelline” anti-Fascists, who are 
in America, have, on many occasions, 
attacked the Pope as though they were 
in Italy. Of course, the two countries 
are not the same: there is here a re- 





ligious tradition different from that of 
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Italy which is mixed with politics; here 
one talks of theology, not of politics— 
of Protestantism and Catholicism, not 
of Guelphs and Ghibellines. 


ANTI-FascisT ATTITUDE 


Aside from this attack on the Pope, 
the most widespread attitude among 
anti-Fascists abroad concerning the 
problem of the Papacy in the post-war 
period has been synthesized by Prof. 
Max Ascoli, president of the Mazzini 
Society, in a kind of program-article: 
“The Pope in the New Italy will have 
to be left absolutly free in his Vatican 
City as leader of the Catholic Inter- 
nationale, and all the privileges granted 
to him by the Concordat will have to 
be annulled.” (Nazioni Unite, N. Y. 
June 11, 1942)? Perhaps some resent- 
ment because of the Church’s contact 
with Fascism makes it difficult for 
them to see how it was necessary to 
make a Concordat, at the moment of 
the solution of the Roman question, in 
order to define the controversial points 
between the Holy See and Italy since 
1848. Besides, they do not see that the 
Holy See wanted to safeguard the sac- 
red character of Rome (as the city of 
the Pope and the center of world-wide 
pilgrimages) while at the same time 
recognizing it as the capital of the 
“3In a special declaration just published by 
Nasioni Unite of New York (November 26, 
1942), the Mazzini Society affirms, “that Italian 
Republic must respect loyally the liberty of the 
Pope as a chief of the Catholic international 
Church; that the rights of the Vatican City 
must be confirmed. ut... all privileges of 
civil and political character given (to the Hol 
See) by the Lateran Concordat must be abol- 
ished without exception; State and Church in 
Italy must be separated; all religious denomina- 


tions must have equal rights and protection 
under a common law.” 
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kingdom. Finally, the Vatican could 
not, other than by a Concordat, guar- 
antee the spiritual interests of the peo- 
ple before a totalitarian government in 
which there is no longer place for the 
citizen’s rights, but only for the “boss’s 
will.” 


CHURCH AND STATE 


Moreover, it is expedient to remind 
those who worry about Concordats, 
that the Germany of Weimar stipulated 
for six Concordats with the Holy See 
(each by different states). Even the 
Czechoslovakian Republic of Masaryk 
and Benes had its Concordat. It is un- 
derstood that one can do without Con- 
cordats, even in those countries with 
a preponderantly Catholic population, 
such as Belgium and France. I recall in 
this instance a very courageous speech 
delivered in Paris in 1939 by Mgr. 
Bruno de Solages, the Rector of the 
Catholic Institute of Toulouse, on 
Church and State in France. He was 
completely hostile to the resumption of 
a Concordat between France and the 
Holy See. But, it is worth while to 
note that it is one thing not to promote 
a Concordat while the religious mission 
of the Church and her rights are mor- 
ally respected, and another thing, to 
patronize the unilateral denunciation 
by the State of an existing contract, by 
interfering with acquired and tradi- 
tional rights and by suppressing the 
budgets of churches and dioceses. 

The fundamental concept that 
should be taken as a starting point for 
a new adjustment of the Church in 
Italy is that new arrangements must 
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be agreed upon according to the needs 
and the realities of the post-war period, 
and that for this there must be mutual 
trust. Today, the Vatican does not 
know what will happen in the post-war 
period, and consequently cannot pro- 
vide against suspicion. But some anti- 
Fascists, on the other hand, suspect 
that the Pope may interfere in the 
solution of the post-war regime and 
therefore assume in some cases a hostile 
attitude. According to them, the Pope, 
in dealing with Fascism for the solu- 
tion of the Roman question, not only 
accredited Fascism in Italy and abroad, 
but linked his policy with the Fascist 
Regime; thus the Pope backed the Fas- 
cist government in the Abyssinian War, 
and by his diplomatic intervention the 
Laval-Hoare plan was suggested at 
Quai d’Orsay. 


Tue LATERAN TREATY 


It is not my intention to make 
here either polemics or defenses. I con- 
fine myself to note at first, in order to 
clarify the present situation, that with 
the Lateran Treaty the Holy See re- 
nounced all its historical claim to the 
“Papal States” and to Rome. It is true 
that the Papal territories would never 
have been regained unless by a war 
waged with the help of Italy’s enemies, 
which no modern Pope would ever 
have thought of. But without the Lat- 
eran Treaty there would have remained 
open that conflict ‘between Italy and 
the Vatican, which had poisoned half 
a century of political and religious life 
and had been a cause (or a pretext, 
according to circumstances) of discred- 
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iting Italy among the Catholics of for- 
eign countries. 

The solution of the Roman ques- 
tion has set free the Vatican from the 
so-called temporal policy with its skir- 
mishes and distrusts with the State, 
which had taken away or diminished 
the mutual confidence necessary for a 
good neighborliness. The process of 
mutual understanding between Italy 
and the Vatican started with Pius X, 
improved with Benedict XV and was 
accomplished with Pius XI. It is not 
fair to blame Pius XI for accepting 
Mussolini’s advances toward the solu- 
tion of the conflict. This was the only 
thing he could do under the circum- 
stances; to guarantee the Church, he 
imposed the conditions of the Con- 
cordat. That Mussolini, on the other 
hand, abused his new position, is no 
wonder; he was accustomed to abuse 
everything to his own advantage. Pius 
XI experienced this soon after the Con- 
ciliation and was compelled to write 
the historical letter of May 30, 1929 to 
state the meaning of the ratification of 
the treaty. 

The consequence is clear: today 
the Vatican in regard to Italy has no 
longer the political and earthly inter- 
ests of a king or a pretender; conse- 
quently it has no direct motives for 
intervening in Italian politics. Whether 
the Italian people would like the House 
of Savoy to continue ruling or would 
prefer a republic, whether they want 
the power in the hands of the bour- 
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geois or of the working classes, this is 
their business and not that of the Vati- 
can. The duty of the Pope, however, 
and of the Italian Bishops with him, is 
to insist that the Church be free, that 
Christian education of the Faithful be 
unhampered, that the family institu- 
tions are not jeopardized, and that the 
rights of the Supreme Head of Chris- 
tianity be respected. 

What arouses confidence that the 
religious problem will not be a source 
of conflict among the Italians after the 
war is the existence of a true religious 
revival among the working classes, the 
intellectual youth, and the small bour- 
geois as well; and this not of late nor 
by merit of Fascism (as someone erro- 
neously believes), but long before, dat- 
ing back to the first World War. Fas- 
cism has caused the development of a 
deeper consciousness of moral values by 
those people who have always refused 
to adhere to it. The old spirit of Chris- 
tian Democracy has not died in Italy, 
It will be the task of the Christian 
Democrats to take the side of the 
people and uphold their rights, and ta 
take the side of the Church and up- 
hold her liberty. In my opinion, after 
the war there will be no longer the old 
anti-clericalism nor, of course, the old 
clericalism which, I hope, history has 
buried since the Lateran Treaty—nor 
the Fascist clericalism and anti-clerical- 
ism which, I trust, will disappear to- 
gether with Fascism itself. 








Divine Office, a Military Drill 


PascaLt Botanp, O.S.B. be 
Reprinted from Tue Grat, February, 1943 th 


FTER I had recovered from the 
first shock of my appointment 
by Father Abbot as an Army Chaplain 
and the subsequent examinations by 
the military authorities, I took my 
bearings and discovered that a monk 
has a great deal in common with a 
soldier. I thumbed through my copy 
of the Holy Rule to see what St. Bene- 
dict would give me as a guiding light 
for my military career. 

In the second paragraph of the 
Prologue, these long familiar words 
took on a new significance: “To thee, 
therefore, my words are now addressed, 
whoever thou art, who renouncing thy 
own will, takest up the most powerful 
and brilliant armor of obedience in 
order to fight for the Lord Christ, our 
true King.” After pondering this, I 
turned to Chapter V of the Rule, where 
St. Benedict treats Obedience. For the 
first duty of any soldier is obedience to 
orders, and whether as a monk and 
soldier of Christ or as an American 
and soldier of my country, obedience 
should be my guiding star. And it is 
this principle of obedience that I keep 
ever before my eyes and ever keep 
trying to inculcate in the men under 
my spiritual jurisdiction. 

Although there are many other 
phases of military life that a monk has 
in common with the soldier, there was 
one that struck me with unusual force 
the last time I was on furlough for 


two days at my monastery. It was th 
monastic Divine Office’s resemblance tofo 
a military drill. I had retired the nightth 
before in my cell, happy to be backp 
with the brethren, and it was with the; 
double tap of the waker at my door atitg 
three-forty the next morning that thesel 
following reflections presented them-\s 
selves to my mind. I have written them p 
in the form of a composition: a 
S 
ih 

With the first signal the monk, thet 
soldier of Christ, is up out of his bed 
washes the vestiges of sleep from his‘ 
eyes and mind by clear cold water, 
quickly dons his habit, which is hi’ 
uniform, and hastens to his place oi!!! 
duty. From the church steeples silhou-: 
etted against the dark sky, reveille is' 
sounded by the classicum, the ancient 
military signal of the Roman army. 
The smallest bell opens his mouth first 
with a light silvery soprano, and is 
quickly joined by his next older brother 
in a duet. They are silenced by an: 
older brother who breaks forth in a; 
tenor solo and which they shortly join’ 
in a melodious trio. Then a still older 
brother commands them to be silent as 
he sings his baritone. Then the other 
three join him in a quartet. Finally 
the solemn bass, the great bell, com- 
pletes the melody of the early morning 
reveille. 


SOLDIERS OF CHRIST 
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It is to this beautiful music of the 
bells that the soldiers of Christ arise 
and hasten to the Abbey Church where 
they are to take part in their daily 

as themilitary drill. They are clad in a uni- 
Nce toform that is a copy of the one worn by 
nightthe ancient Roman legions, for St. 
backBenedict prescribed the tunic of a sol- 
th thedier to be worn by his monks: the mili- 
oor atitary belt, which was the symbol of 
theselauthority in the army; the scapular, or 
them-soldier’s work apron; the cuculla, or 
them military cape worn for protection 
against the inclemencies of the weather. 
Since the Middle Ages this latter garb 
|has assumed a more majestic and beau- 
k, thetiful form and indicates high rank, for 
s bed@nly the monks with Solemn Vows 
m hiswear it, and then only on special occa- 
water sions. 
is hi, Quickly, quietly, and reverently 
ice ofthese soldiers take their places in the 
ilhou-monastic choir, which is arranged in 
ille jsdouble columns on either side of the 
ncient High Altar, just as soldiers in the army 
army. take their places in ranks for drill or 
h first Parade. With one grand finale the bells 
nd is cease their fifteen minute concert on 
rother the stroke of four and the Divine Office 
by anbegins by an invocation to the Most 
in a, High God. With Psalm 94 the cantor, 
.. the musician-in-chief of the monastic 
y join “a. 
older 2™Y; chants a prelude to the drill, giv- 
etal Oe time to the late arrivals to find 
" their places for the march. The cantor 
alternates each verse of this psalm with, 
Venite, venite adoremus, come, come to 
~ adore. It can be compared to the rat-a- 
ning tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat of the drums in the 
barracks, at the end of which all are 


‘inally 
com- 
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supposed to be present in their places. 
St. Benedict, knowing that there are al- 
ways some sleepy-heads among soldiers, 
legislated in the Rule that this psalm 
should be sung slowly so that no one 
should have an excuse for coming too 
late. 
THEIR DivinE KING 


Then the Commander in chief, the 
Abbot of the monastery, having taken 
his place at the head of his men, the 
cantor intones a hymn, for the enthu- 
siasm that fills one when singing casts 
out the last remnants of sleep and 
leaves the mind alert at this early 
morning hour. And as stanza follows 
stanza, the soldiers facing the great 
apse of the church gaze upon the 
image of their Divine King, glittering 
on a background of golden mosaics. 
This magnetic figure of Christ, the 
Ruler of the world, inspires His sol- 
diers with great love in their perform- 
ance of this service in His honor. 

After the hymn is concluded by 
the acclamation, Amen!, an officer in- 
tones an antiphon, a short phrase sug- 
gesting the theme on which they can 
meditate during the march, and the 
soldiers fall into step, two columns on 
either side of the High Altar, with al- 
ternate chanting of the psalm verses for 
a six-psalm march. This is done with 
a certain rhythm and accent, with regu- 
lar pauses, in the traditional way of 
monks praying together, and as they 
have been doing for the past fourteen 
hundred years. The drill is carried out 
in perfect order displaying the disci- 
pline imposed by the rubrics, the eccles- 
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iastical rules for the performance of 
the Divine services. In fact, St. Bene- 
dict in his Rule uses the word disci- 
pline when referring to this type of 
religious service. For as the soldier 
when marching does not fall out of 
ranks, neither does the monk in drill- 
ing before his Heavenly King fall out 
of step with his tongue or bodily pos- 
ture in observing the correct enuncia- 
tion, tone, bows, and other rubrics of 
the monastic military service. 


COMMANDER IN CHIEF 


The six-psalm march is brought to 
a halt by a command from an officer 
giving the versicle (the Latin versus 
meaning turn), when the double col- 
umn of monks halt and turn. After a 
few usual orders in the accustomed 
fixed form, the soldiers sit to rest and 
to listen to an instruction which is 
taken from Sacred Scripture. This is 
broken into four parts. At each pause 
there is an interchange of fixed forms 
between the two columns. Then rising 
to their feet a new antiphon is sounded 
for another six-psalm march. This time 
the instructions that follow are taken 
from the biography of dead Christian 
soldiers and heroes. For to hear the 
life and deeds of a Christian saint or 
martyr, as that of St. Sebastian, who 
was an officer in the Imperial Roman 
Guards, is an inspiration and an incen- 
tive to the men who strive after Chris- 
tian perfection as the soldiers of Christ 
are obliged to do. 

Again the signal to arise and go 
on the march is given by an antiphon. 
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Now the soldiers change from an ordi- 
nary marching step to the more majes. 
tic dress-parade step. No longer is it a 
psalm march, but to that of the solemn 
canticle. The drill is approaching the 
climax as it nears the reviewing stand 
of the King. The canticle ends before 
the throne of the King, an officer reads 
the opening words of the King’s ad- 
dress to his soldiers, a text from the 
Holy Gospel. A commentary on this 
text by one of the early Fathers of the 
Church in the form of a homily is then 
read as the military musicians take 
their various posts. The organ sends 
forth a solemn and majestic prelude. 
All feel the thrill of the approaching 
of the Divine Presence. The Te Deum, 
the Royal Hymn, is intoned and all 
the soldiers sing it with strong voices. 
The Commander in chief, the Abbot, 
representing Christ, takes up the Holy 
Gospel, the words of Christ Himself, 
and sings that portion assigned to the 
feast of the day. This is the climax of 
this military function and after the last 
word of the Holy Gospel is sung, the 
whole army shouts with one voice, 
Amen! This is followed by a short 
hymn of praise, Te decet laus. 

In modern times it is only on Christ- 
mas Eve that the King gives a banquet 
to His army in the Solemn Pontifical 
High Mass that follows, where He 
gives them to edt of the Bread of 
Heaven. Now this banquet is delayed 
each day till morning. But on Christ- 
mas Eve, the splendor of the Liturgy is 
used to the full accompanied by the 
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rdi. | magnificent melody of the bells singing the monastic rendering of the Divine 
jes. | to the stars in the midnight sky, rich Office with a military drill. And there 
it a | vestments, the solemn chants that are are many more things that a soldier of 
mn | centuries old, the vibrant tones of the Christ as a monk has in common with 
the | organ, and most of all the spirit of the soldier of Christ in his country’s 
and | Christ that makes all men one. army, but we shall reserve them for 
fore So end these thoughts comparing another time. 
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ie Brotherhood of Man means in terms of practical justice for the 


\ poor, the underprivileged, the oppressed of the world. Too much 
respect for the local banker, industrialist or politician has caused 


ist them to be silent when the teachings of Christ should have been 


a literally shouted from the house tops. The Gospel is to be 
ical preached to all men of all stations in life, but it must be the 
He same Gospel offered without suspicion of concession or surrender 
of . .. Let us make no mistake. The strength of the Church lies not 
yed in real estate holdings, not in institutions, but in the mass of the 
rist- common people. It is their rights that the Church must vindi- 
y is cate before the world.”—Most Rev. Bernard ]. Sheil, D. D., 
the Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago. 
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be magnificent struggle the Rus- 
sians have put up in the defence 


of their Fatherland has warmed mil- 
lions of hearts to them. In one stroke 
Hitler, the self-styled scourge of Com- 
munism, has done more for the Soviet 
Union than years of intensive propa- 
ganda. From one end of this country 
(England) to the other, money is pour- 
ing in for aid-to-Russia funds, books 
and pamphlets on the U.S.S.R. are in 
great demand, and hundreds of thou- 
sands wait for news from the Russian 
front as it were the British Isles. 

As might be expected, the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain has 
seized the opportunity to interest the 
masses not so much in the Russian 
peoples fighting for their own country 
as in the class-conscious proletariat 
fighting for an ideal and for a par- 
ticular economic theory. Anyone who 
keeps a watchful eye on Left-wing 
booksellers will have noted the flood 
of pamphlets and books and the rate 
at which they sell. In comparatively 
small towns the local Communists have 
the means to hire the main halls fre- 
quently and to boost every meeting 
with plenty of large posters and other 
publicity matter. 

Does this mean that the people 
can be swayed to Communism or is it 
merely the well-known English senti- 
mentality stirred by the magnificent 
work of the Red Armies? Whatever 


the answer, the fact still remains that 
the workers of this country are in 
danger. The post-war years will bring 
their problems and he is certainly an 


optimist who hopes that, when the | 


war ends, we shall glide smoothly into 
the new Britain in which justice is 
ready waiting for all. We must look 
forward to various troubles and not 
the least of them will be the attractive- 
ness of some of the “isms”; and of all 
the unwanted political theories, that of 
the Communist Party stands the best 
chance of success. 

There are many reasons for this, 
and it would be well to point out some 
of the more obvious ones. To the aver- 
age man the world is a very confused 
place and of the explanations offered, 
few seem to bring order out of this 
confusion. As Miss Connolly? writes, 
“They had been deeply impressed by 
the Marxian interpretation of history. 
. . . It was the only synthesis of world 
events that had come their way, and 
while it emphasized all the grievances 
of labor with which they were familiar, 
its omissions and flaws were in fields 


with which they were not familiar at | 


Meas 

Among other points that should 
be considered, thete is a very potent 
one, the essential snobbery of English 
society. This is a very real factor and 
it often acts as a handicap to working 





1. Soviet Tempo. Sheed and Ward. Page 24. 
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people seeking advancement in many 
careers and in some aspects of public 
life. The only way in which a worker 
can overcome this handicap is by pre- 
tending to be something he is not; 
that is by aping what were once called 
his “betters.” 


We Have FAaILep 


In mentioning this last point we 
would stress that it is not only the 
more obvious grievances that drive 
men to Communism. There is a deeper 
reason than dissatisfaction with the 
social order, a discontent, as it were, 
with human life itself. This discontent 
should find its satisfaction in religion, 
but when this is not possible it often 
leads men to the idealism of Com- 
munism. 

It should always be possible to 
show one filled with such a discontent 
the fulness of religion and how satis- 
faction can be found in God and in 
the serving of God. Yet we have to 
admit that, as far as the general run 
of Catholics go, we show little to cause 
the man passing by to stop and en- 
quire. After all, it is we who represent 
Christ to the man looking for a faith, 
and if he passes by and turns to Com- 
munism, it is we who have failed 
Christ. We are the Catholics con- 
demned by Pius XI in his Encyclical 
Divini Redemptoris. Maybe we were 
not guilty of the crimes he records, but 
we have been guilty of similar ones. 
The late Pope meant us when he 
wrote: “It is unfortunately true that 
the manner of acting in certain Cath- 
olic circles has done much to shake 
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the faith of the working classes in the 
religion of Jesus Christ . . . there are 
still too many who are Catholics hardly 
more than in name . . . It is the 
Catholic of this type who exposes to 
ridicule the very name of Christian 

Among us today there are many 
Catholic workers full of the same 
greed and materialism that caused 
Catholic employers to prevent “the 
reading of . . . Quadragesimo Anno 
in their local churches. Or of those 
Catholic industrialists who even to this 
day have shown themselves hostile to 
a labor movement that We ourselves 
have recommended.” We have many 
industrialists who, if they dared, would 
have imitated those condemned by the 
last Pope. On the other side of the 
social fence, we have many workers 
who merit equal condemnation for 
submitting themselves so wholeheart- 
edly to the materialistic spirit of the 
day. 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


A self-examination on these points 
might make us appreciate that prob- 
lems are seldom simple, and that it is 
impossible to consider the case of one 
man without bringing in the teaching 
and example of many others. It might 
make us probe beneath the surface and 
try to understand problems and to 
appreciate the varied causes that lead 
to a certain act. It might make us 


2. See Divini Redemptoris. A useful summary 
of Pius XI’s views on such Catholics 
will be found in Pius XI by Philip 
Hughes. Sheed and Ward. Pages 269- 


282. 
3. Ibid. Pages 269-282. 
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understand that there is a certain 
strength in heresies that comes from 
the possession of partial truth. As we 
realized all this, it might stir us to 
missionary activity to the imitation of 
G. K. Chesterton: “That supreme op- 
timist .. . who . . . devoted his best 
energies to the task of recovering those 
Christian truths that had gone astray 
and were wandering in the wilderness 
of paganism. The extraordinary suc- 
cess of his intellectual apostolate he 
himself believed to be in some measure 
due to the fact that whatever Chris- 
tianity has sanctified cannot be wholly 
lost to Christianity . . . nothing is 
irrevocable, nothing fatally determined, 
nothing beyond redemption.”* 

The missionary way is one pos- 
sible approach to the problem of Com- 
munism and Russia and is “a highly 
laudable one, especially in so far as 
individual conversions are concerned 
. .. On the other hand its basis is too 
narrow. .’5 Another approach is 
what is called in reunion movements 
the irenic. This implies the “concilia- 
tory attitude of a man who seeks the 
truth towards another man or other 
men whom he believes to be animated 
by the same disposition as himself.”¢ 
Obviously there are many Communists 
who could not be approached along 
these lines, but there are many more 
who could, and even more among 
those who are groping in the dark for 
a solution to the problem they find 
in life. 

“4. Prof. Hogan in Modern Democracy. Long- 

mans. Page 23. 

5. Religion in Russia. Burns, Oates. Pages 


6. Religion in Russia. Burns, Oates. Pages 
65-6. 
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It is we, you and I, who are faced 
with the necessity of this missionary 
activity, not some third party or some 
priest. It is our responsibility and we 
must fit ourselves for it. We should 
realize the great ignorance Catholics 
have of social heresies (and also the 
great ignorance social heretics have of 
Catholic social teaching). We should 
realize the stupidity, and even at times 
the falseness, of many of the charges 
that are made in popular publications 
against Communists and against Soviet 
Russia. 

MoRALS AND PROPERTY 


How often have we heard or read 
long arguments proving that the Com- 
munists are all wrong in wanting all 
men to be equal? What do the Com- 
munists actually say about the equali- 
tarian idea? Lenin, writing about the 
accusation, said it was “an absurd in- 
vention of intellectuals,” while a Soviet 
newspaper wrote: “Every Leninist 
knows that the leveling of needs and 
tastes is an absurdity fit only for the 
petite bourgeoisie.’ In 1931 Stalin said 


to a conference: “It cannot be tolerated | 


that a locomotive driver should earn 
only as much as a copying clerk.” 
And at the same period the All-Union 
Committee of Trade Unions was call- 
ing for a campaign to abolish all 
tendencies to wage leveling.® 

The popular lecturer and many 
other more responsible persons have 
painted lurid pictures of the absence 
of all morality from Russia. The public 


7. Isvestia. January 27, 1934. 


New Conditions—New Tasks. By Stalin. 


Page 7. 
9. Cf. Soviet Communism. By the Webbs. 
Pages 709-715. 
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and repeated rejection of Christian 
standards by the Russian Government 
needs to be pointed out, but there is 
no need to conclude from one evil that 
other widespread evils also exist. How 
many would believe the following of 
Red Russia?: “There is also no 
pornography, for Europe’s obsession 
with sex in one form or another stops 
at the Soviet frontier.”?° 

In recent years the official rejection 
of moral standards has been altered, for 
it did not take the Soviet Government 
long to appreciate the harm that was 
being done. In 1936 the Webbs are 
found defending Soviet Russia from 
the charges that Russia in resurrecting 
“puritan ethics” was no longer Com- 
munist. These “puritan ethics” were 
manifested “by the public insistence on 
cleanliness and decency of personal 
conduct; the prohibition of abortion 
and homo-sexuality; the objection 
within the Communist Party to sexual 
promiscuity among its members; and 
most reactionary of all, the outspoken 
approval of lifelong attachment of hus- 
band and wife as the most appropriate 


setting under Communism for family 
Mises 


LATE DEVELOPMENTS 


Or how many Catholics have any 
knowledge of the Kolkhozy (the col- 
lective farm movement)? We are told 
that Communism denies the right to 
private property. This is untrue. While 
the right is limited, it is recognized 





10. Soviet Fiano. 4 V. Conolly. Sheed and 
Ward. Page 188. 
. Soviet Communism. Page 1146 (second 
edition). 
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and accepted and even that acid test, 
the right to pass on wealth to children, 
is perfectly legal and recognized in 
Soviet Russia. On the collective farms 
the peasants have their own personal 
strip, which may be as much as one 
hectare (2.47 acres); they may have 
(and according to Russian law must 
have) a house, a number of cows, pigs, 
sheep. The actual collective farm is 
owned by its members—and not by the 
State. It is in effect a producer-coopera- 
tive in which the members work the 
common land together but are re- 
warded on a piece-work basis. Accord- 
ing to the 1936 Constitution, the lands 
held by the collective farm were 
secured to them in perpetuity and free 
of rent.!2 There is much to be said 
for the collective farms, in spite of our 
anti-Communist propagandists, and 
Hindus is very likely correct when he 
says that “I have the feeling that even 
if the Soviets were to collapse, Russian 
agriculture would remain  collectiv- 
ized.”28 

Of course it is likely that the 
stories of collective farms displayed in 
the pro-Russian propaganda publica- 
tions only represent a minority of 
them, and that many exist under ex- 
tremely difficult conditions. Yet the fact 
remains that the collective farm itself 
is owned by the men and women who 
work it, and that it will be so owned 
by their children, and that each family 
on the farm has its own small area 
and its own livestock. In other words, 
12. Cf. Soviet se By Iswolsky. Sheed 

and Warde. Page 2 


13. The Great Offensive. By Maurice Hindus. 
Page 22. 
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private property does exist in the 
U.S.S.R. Producer cooperatives are also 
to be found very extensively among 
the fishermen, hunters and trappers. 
One interesting form of small group 
ownership is to be found among the 
war disabled (1914-1918 war). In small 
groups these men own and work small 
industries such as furniture making, 
confectionery shops, oil factories, etc. 

It is, of course, a fact that much 
of the private property is a develop- 
ment from earlier experiments that 
were failures. Yet for some years 
private property has been growing in 
the U.S.S.R. and was finally enshrined 
in the 1936 Constitution. It is a sad 
fact that up-to-date private ownership 
is extremely rare in the towns. 


A New VocaBULARY 


One important cause for much of 
the misunderstanding and erroneous 
propaganda on our side is the fact 
that words used by Communists and 
Christians have different meanings for 
each party. If we have not a conven- 
tional meaning, confusion is bound to 
ensue and in this confusion bitterness 
is increased and the task of conver- 
sion is made well-nigh impossible. To 
argue with a Communist with any 
hope of achieving clarity, a Christian 
has to learn a new language. A per- 
sonal experience of the writer will 
illustrate the point. After a very long 
discussion on the State, it appeared 
that we meant different things, and by 
using several sentences instead of the 
simple word “State,” we found that 
there was a definite measure of har- 
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mony between us. A simple way of 
describing the difference is to say that 
to the Christian the State is a servant 
existing for those who make it up, 
while to the Communist the State is a 
bludgeon. Lenin defined the State as 
“simply the weapon with which the 
proletariat wages its class war. A 
special sort of bludgeon, nothing 
more.”!4 When an attempt is made 
to talk in common terms, it is found 
that what the Communists condemn 
is that form of the State that can be 
called “Fascist” or “totalitarian,” even 
though, strange to relate, they defend 
the same form for the early stages of 
the Communist State, namely, the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. 

To say that Catholics are ignorant 
of Communism is only one side of the 
picture. The Communist is equally 
ignorant of true Christianity. Marx’s 
misfortune was not that he was a 
revolutionary, but that he was so com- 
pletely a product of the very forces 
against which he was revolting. As 
“the doctrine of rationalism had 
already taken firm hold of large num- 
bers and an economic science alien to 
the true moral law had already risen, 
with the result that free rein was given 
to human avarice,”!> Marx was not 
able to escape from this false rational- 
ism. “Catholicism was something quite 
outside the orbit of Marx’s thought.”?® 

In his turn, Lenin thought all 
Christendom was a reflection of the 
admittedly corrupt Russian Orthodox 





14. In Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 

15. Ouadragesimo Anno. 

16. Religion and the Modern State. C. Dawson. 
Sheed and Ward. Page 50. 
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Church, and the more one learns of 
the evils that had overgrown the 
Russian Church, the more one can 
understand that so many rejected the 
Church in the same gesture as they 
rejected the evils of Czardom. Lenin 
only knew a priceless pearl “covered 
with the dust of Byzantium . . . and 
down to our days this dust is piously 
preserved by Russian theologians, time- 
serving bishops, and the lay bureau- 
cats who govern the Church . . .”!7 


Usk THE PARTIAL TRUTH 


As a result of the corruption of the 
Russian Church, even today intelligent 
people can think that the churches, 
as the Webbs expressed it, “still teach 
the peasants that the yield of the 
harvest depends not so much on the 
efficiency of the cultivation as on the 
ceremonial blessing of the fields.”!® 
To some extent the fault lies with the 
Catholics who might have influenced 
Marx in his university days. If Marx’s 
university had possessed a Frederick 
Ozanam, the story of Communism 
would have been different. The Uni- 
versity Catholic Society of his day 
failed and Marx was able to spend 
years in the British Museum ignoring 
everything outside his narrow, one- 
track mind. 

Mr. Dawson has written that “The 
conflict between Christianity and Marx- 
ism—between the Catholic Church and 
the Communist Party—is the vital 
issue of our times.”!® As the issue may 
17. Count Bennigsen in Religion in Russia. 

Burns, Oates. 
18. Soviet Communism. Cf. Pages 1004-1016. 


19. Religion and the Modern State. By C 
Dawson. Sheed and Ward. Page 50. 
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be even more vital in the post-war 
years, it is our present duty to prepare. 
And our preparation commences with 
understanding — understanding what 
the thing is and why men turn to it, 
and also understanding the truths 
that we and the Marxist have in 
common. By building on such com- 
mon ground, by using the partial truth 
that Marxism has, we can present the 
complete structure that will capture 
the attention of the Marxist. While it is 
not an exact parallel, the spirit in 
which we attack Marxism is akin to 
that shown by St. Paul: “For passing 
by and seeing your idols, I found an 
altar on which was written “To an 
unknown God.’ What therefore you 
worship without knowing it, that I 
preach.”20 


FUNDAMENTAL CONFLICT 


Lest anyone should think that this 
is the prelude to united fronts or the 
canonization of Marx, we hasten on to 
St. Augustine’s words: “We have some 
things in common with the Gentiles, 
but our purpose is different.”*4 Our 
purpose is indeed different; happiness 
on earth, a just social order, the end 
of war »re all mere nothings compared 
with our primary object. In all our 
work we aim at being children of 
God, walking in His presence; the 
Marxist shudders at the very thought 
of the supernatural. 

Indeed, our purpose is different, yet 
the Communist in Russia is beginning 
to worship the unknown God—though 





20. Acts. xvii, 23. 
21. Contra Faustum. xix, 2. 
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as yet he does not realize that what “The new world which is being un- 
he sees is the image of God, nor that folded to our eyes contains organic, 
it is only the image. This image is spontaneous and real values hidden by 
“the emergence of humanism ...a @ system of shams and illusions. . . 
doctrine based essentially on the love This conception is a departure from 
of man .. "@ “Ie is nt dificult to Pe materialism and sociological deter- 
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In the evolution of Russia a new pensable class war, one feels a new | 
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as a reversion to a more sane type. light, but a light that once kindled a 
22. Gorki in Pravda. May 23, 1934. may perhaps never be extinguished.”™ 
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“In a recent parish study an attempt was made to answer the r 

question, ‘What do the parishioners read?’ The results are 

of interest to persons in the religious instruction field as an « 

index of trends some of which should be encouraged and others b 

discouraged. i 

About 25 per cent of the families read no Catholic periodic- :¢ 

als whatsoever, but most of these families were lapsed or in the t 

mixed religious status group. Thus, 14 per cent of the practicing 3 

families, 34 per cent of the mixed religious status families, and : ; 

almost 75 per cent of the lapsed families, reported no Catholic 7 

periodicals.”"—Gerald ]. Schnepp, S.M., in Journat oF Retictovs ( 

Instruction, January, 1943. , 
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Wuy Latin? 


If the Catholic Church is supposed 
to be progressive and to move with the 
times, why does it always use Latin in 
its worship? Latin is a dead language 
anyway. 

Let us consider the first part of 
your statement first. The Catholic 
Church does not always use Latin in its 
worship. In popular devotions the lan- 
guage of the parish or congregation is 
almost generally used. That, however, 
is beside the point. The point is that 
Latin is the language of official or lit- 
urgical worship only in the Latin Rite, 
and although Catholics of the Latin 
Rite far exceed all other Catholics in 
numbers, they are not the only Cath- 
olics in the world by any means. 

Besides the Latins, there are some 
millions of Catholics, not a great many, 
but possibly something like eight mil- 
lions, who are good Catholics in full 


communion with the Apostolic See of 
_Rome and yet have quite possibly 


never heard a word of Latin in their 
lives, certainly not in their liturgical 
worship. There are even Jesuits who 
(believe it or not) do not belong to 
the Latin Rite. 

Among these non-Latin or Orien- 
tal Catholics there are at least nine lan- 
guages used in the liturgy. You might 
even say ten languages, because the 
Ruthenians in Hungary, who are as 
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Catholic as the Pope himself, were in 
1931 using the Magyar language for 
their worship. The spoken non-Latin 
languages used are Rumanian, Georg- 
ian and Arabic. The other languages 
are Slavonic, Syriac, Armenian, Greek, 
Coptic and Gheez, which are not 
spoken languages now, or at least are 
obsolete forms of past centuries. 

As to Latin being a dead language, 
it just is not so. It is so much alive 
that at the Gregorian University in 
Rome, where students gather from all 
parts of the world, the professors give 
their lectures entirely in Latin. And 
the Gregorian is but just one of many. 
Latin is a living means of communica- 
tion throughout the world, not only by 
Catholics, but by scholars of all kinds. 
It is as adaptable to modern expression 
as any other language. Where did the 
English word photograph come from, 
or telephone, or many another word in 
common use today derived directly 
from ancient roots? 


War Time DISPENSATION 


In your January issue you said that 
the Holy See had not granted a general 
dispensation from the Church's law of 
abstinence. You are entirely wrong in 
this matter, because the Pope has 
granted a general dispensation. 

Not entirely wrong. But wrong 
only in the sense that there was no 
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quotation of a Papal document which 
has been difficult to obtain in this 
country. The facts about this war-time 
dispensation are as follows: 

On December 19, 1941, Cardinal 
Maglione, Papal Secretary of State and 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation for 
Ecclesiastical Affairs Extraordinary, 
signed an Indult in the Pope’s name 
regarding the law of abstinence and 
fast. 

This Indult declared that in view 
of the special conditions prevailing to- 
day, Pope Pius XII had conceded to the 
Ordinaries of places and of all Rites, 
for the duration of the war, the privi- 
lege of granting—as they might see fit 
—a general dispensation from the law 
of fasting and abstinence throughout 
the territory of their jurisdiction, and 
this dispensation might be extended 
also to Religious Orders of both men 
and women. 

But the law of abstinence and fast 
was to hold good, for Catholics of the 
Latin Rite, on Ash Wednesday and 
Good Friday. For Catholics of Rites 
other than the Latin two days of fast 
and abstinence are to be decreed by 
their own Ordinaries. 

The Bishops to whom the aforesaid 
power of dispensing was granted were 
instructed to exhort their Faithful, 
both clerical and lay, as well as mem- 
bers of Religious Orders, to apply 
themselves to voluntary exercises of 
Christian mortification, and the per- 
formance of good works in behalf of 
the sick and the poor, and to pray for 
the Pope’s intention. 


But it ought to be noticed that this 
general dispensation from abstinence 
and fast is not granted immediately to 
all the Faithful direct. The dispensing 
faculty is granted to the Bishops and 
Ordinaries of places to exercise as they 
see fit. So we have in the United 
States dioceses where a general dis 
pensation has been given and other 
dioceses where it has not. So, at the 
moment of writing, the general dis. 
pensation has, for instance, been 
granted in the diocese of Pittsburgh, 
and it has been so far withheld in the 
Archdiocese of New York. The power 
of giving the dispensation rests entirely 
in the hands of the local Bishop, so 
that the Faithful at large have not been 
granted a worldwide general dispensa- 
tion. 

DoGMA 


What exactly are we, that is, mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church, to under. 
stand by dogma? Outside the Church 
there seems to be a prevalent hostility 
to dogmatizing, or anything dogmatic. 
So what does it all mean? 

As you very properly say, the word 
dogma has come to have a sort of vul- 
gar notion; an idea of an arbitrary doc- 
trine that has come from no one knows 
where. As a word it has fallen on evil 
days, and shares a sort of opprobrium 
with the word medieval and one ot 
two more. 

However, that is not the fault of 
dogma; rather it is the fault of persons 
who have got into the habit of using 
words without knowing altogether 
what they mean. 
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The word dogma comes directly 
fom the Greek, and it means an or- 
dinance or decree, or something that is 
tue. Therefore, when Catholics speak 
about a dogma, they mean something 
that is true. 

But it is even more than something 
that is true. A great many things are 
tue, the multiplication table, for in- 
stance. Yet just because they are true 
does not make of them a dogma. 

A dogma then is an ordinance. It 
isa truth which the Church of God 
puts before the Faithful to be believed 
and accepted as something that has 
been divinely revealed. 

Now just because a great many peo- 
ple believe that a certain thing is true, 
that does not justify us in assuming 
that it is true as a dogma. For it is 
the revelation of God which gives 
validity to a dogma of the Christian 
Faith—hence we are not free to accept 
or reject it. It must be believed be- 
cause it is a truth which God has re- 
vealed. St. Vincent of Lerins (fifth 
century) in the famous Vincentian 
Canon sums up the dogmatic principle 
in these words: That must be regarded 
as true which all men have believed 
at all times and everywhere. 


REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM 


What is one to understand by the 
phrase Reunion of Christendom? 

You may understand that phrase 
in two ways, one positive, the other 
negative. 

In the positive sense you may un- 
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derstand the Reunion of Christendom 
to mean the return of all Christian be- 
lievers to communion with the Holy 
and Apostolic See of Rome, their in- 
clusion in One Fold under One Shep- 
herd. Some of these Christian people 
who are outside the One Fold need 
do no more than say that they accept 
the Universal Pastorate of the Supreme 
Pastor of the One Fold. These are the 
schismatics who, although they possess 
valid orders and sacraments, have at 
some time or other cut themselves off 
(which is the meaning of schism) 
from communion with their Supreme 
Pastor. For them the door of the One 
Fold is always open: all they have to 
do is to walk right in. 

Then there are other wandering 
sheep who possess only a tiny frag- 
ment of the Faith that makes for the 
unity of the Fold. But that fragment, 
so far as they hold to it, is part of 
the Deposit of the Faith. If they, for 
instance, believe in God, well that is 
the first article of the Catholic Creed. 
All the non-Catholic sects, in so far 
as they hold some positive belief, hold 
some part of the Catholic Faith. 

Hence, on the positive side, the 
Reunion of Christendom means the 
gathering into One Fold of those who 
hold much or little of the Faith deliv- 
ered once for all to the Saints. 

But on the negative side, the 
phrase Reunion of Christendom is 
taken to imply a reunion between the 
Catholic and Roman Church and the 
Anglican Church. Now that is an- 
other story altogether, because its im- 
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plication is that the Anglican Church 
was at some time or other included 
in the Catholic and Roman Church. 
But the Church of England, which is 
the parent of the Anglican Church 
throughout the world, came into being 
by an Act of the English Parliament, 
the Act of Uniformity of 1559. You 
cannot reunite what was never united 
before. The Catholic and Roman 
Church is one thing; but the Church 
of England, which was set up by Par- 
liament under Elizabeth, is something 
quite different. So on the negative 
side there can be no reunion, because 
this implies that the Church of En- 
gland was once in communion with 
the Catholic and Roman Church, and 
that is not so. 


Mary AND THE WORLD 


I understand that Pope Pius XIl 
created a startling innovation when 
last year he consecrated the world to 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

You have been grievously misin- 
formed. When Pius XII on November 
1, 1942, the anniversary of the Ap- 
parition of the Blessed Virgin at 
Fatima, in Portugal, consecrated the 
whole world to the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, there was nothing startling 
about it, unless it was the excellent 
Portuguese the Holy Father used in 
his broadcast. 

Radio Vatican, which is well up in 
these facts of history, said that the 
Pope’s action last year was, in fact, 
the culmination of a long series of 
petitions which had been pouring in 
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to the Holy See for at least seventy- 
eight years. 

In 1864, that is, before the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception was 
defined and proclaimed, some of the 
bishops of France, among them the 
Archbishop of Rheims and the Bishop 
of Bourges, began to be very active in 
petitioning the Holy See to consecrate 
the Church and the world to the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary. Then in 
1870, when the episcopate was in 
Rome for the Vatican Council, the 
Bishop of Bourges took up the matter 
among the Fathers of the Council. 

When the International Eucharistic 
Congress met at Lourdes in 1914, Pope 
Pius X was urged to allow this world- 
consecration to take place. But the 
Holy Father preferred that the proc- 
lamation should coincide with some 
special occasion connected with the 
Blessed Virgin. 


That time arrived on November 1, 
1942, which was the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the last appearance of Our 
Lady to the shepherd children at 
Fatima. 

The movement for this world-con- 
secration does, in fact, go back well 
over a century. In 1830, after the 
Blessed Virgin had appeared to Blessed 
Catherine Labouré of the Miraculous 
Medal, there was a widespread move- 
ment amongst Catholics that the world 
should be consecrated to the Immacv- 
late Heart. Thus Pius XII has brought 
to fruition that which for 112 years 
Catholics throughout the world had 
worked and prayed for. 





